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Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


‘L's author of the following paper 
was perfectly unknown to the indi- 
vidual whose death has been one 
principal cause of Lis composing it. 
He alludes to the late H. Thornton, 
Esq. whose loss was announced in 
your Number for January. He 
deems this event a fudlic loss; in 
which sentiment he feels assured of 
the full concurrence of many others, 
whose opinions are far more cntitied 
to consideration than his own. Mr. 
Thoraton was a character who ap- 
peared to display the rare union of 
piety, talents, activity, moderation, 
and the most expansive benevolence. 
This observation relates of course 
to his fudblic character, as a Member 
of Parliament and a religious man ; 
and the writer doubts not that his 


_ private life was equally amiable and 


usetul, though he has not the same 


- means and facilities for appreciating 
- its excellence. 
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But this paper is not intended for 
a panegyric, which, if necessary, 
would come with far more propriety 
from other hands. It is only de- 
sizned to communicate a few cursory 
observations on the dealings of Provi- 
dence, in the sudden and premature 
removal of individuals distinguished 
hor their useful and excellent qualities 
as men and as Christians. This is a 
Subject not unsuitable, | apprehend, 
tothe design of the.Christian Ob- 
server at any time, and one which 


} appears more especially congenial 
» with the feelings of the friends and 
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supporters of that work at the 

present moment, when the writer 

believes he may address many of 
Christ. Obsery. No. 159. 
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them, with respect to the death of 
Mr. Thornton, in the words of the 
poet, quoted with a slight alteration : 


Multis ille bonis flebilis, occidit : 
Nullis flebilior quam vobis.* 


Society has also lately had to 
sustain the premature loss of uther 
valuable men, who have been cut off 
in the midst of their occupations for 
promoting the best interests of their 
fellow-creaiures. 

There is nothing which appears 
more calculated to try the faith and 
resignation of a true Christian, than 
the consideration of several events 
ot this nature taking place together 
within a short interval. When he 
beholds the most amiable, excellent, 
and uselul characters cut off in the 
vigour of their age, and in the full 
flow of their activity, long before 
the evil days come, and the years 
whereina, comparatively speaking, 
they can find no fileasure ;—particu- 
larly, when he observes the young— 
adorned with piety and talents, which 
seem to qualify them for the most 
important stations in society, and to 
hold forth the fairest promise of 
future excellence—snatched away 
prematurely, and almost saddenly, 
from their country and the world, 
he feels disposed for the moment to 
cherish desponding views concern- 
ing the state of human things in 
reneral. And when, in addition to 
this, he reflects upon the great 
number of vicious, selfish, and 
useless beings, who are permitted 
to. pass a long life in perfect health, 
and in the undisturbed enjoyment: 

* Hor, lib, i. Ode 24, 
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of their base or trivial pursuits ;— 
when he observes individuals who, 
with respect to the visible profit of 
their lives, appear to be only born to 
eat and todrink, spending their days 
in idle tranquillity,and long outliving 
others, whose continuance in the 
world seems of the greatest impor- 
tance to the best interests of socie- 
ty ;—he is sometimes almost ready 
to murmur at the dispensations of 
an all-wise Providence. He is in 
danger from a temptation, similar to 
that which prevailed for a time 
against the holy P.almist, when his 


fect had almost gone,and his stefis had 


well nigh slifpfied ; because he was 
envious at the foolish, when he saw the 
frrosperity of the wicked. When he 
attempts fo know this—to compre. 
hend the reason of this dispensation 
—it appears at first too frainful for 
fitm. 

Sut these presumptuous feelings 
of discontent the Psalmist felt it to 
be his bounden duty to oppose ; and 
it Is ours likewise, whenever we are 
in danger of being overcome by 
them.—Perhaps the following con- 
siderations may prove of some use 
in assisting us to combat them with 
success. 

And, 1. We should degin with rec- 
tifying our temper and views with 
resfiect to that numerous fiart of socie- 
fy whose vice, selfishness, or indolence 
we cannot but deflore—As Chris- 
lians, we must ever feel it our duty 
to wish well to all men—to fray for 
allmen. Instead of repining, there- 
fore, at the protracted existence of 
worthless or useless characters, we 
may safely and quietly leave them 
in the hands of their Creator and 
judge. We are entitled to hope, 
ccenerally, that they are spared bya 
gracious Providence for the purpose 
of being addressed with farther calls 
to repentance and amendment; and 
we ought to rejoice in the long- 
suffering which affords them these 
continued opportunities of salvation. 
And 1%, on the other hand, we cannot 
but fear that such opportunities will 
Continue, in numerous instances, to 


be slighted and abused, we have at 
least no cause to envy the condition 
of the culprits, however prosperous 
and desirable it may seem in a mere 
worldly point of view. How infi- 
niteiy preierable is the lot of the 
youbyest Chiistian, who has been 
snatched away im the very blossom 
of his prospects of usefulness, com- 
pared with the final state of the sin- 
ner who, being an hundred years old, 
shall be accursed ! 

2. Zo calm our discontent, let us 
reflect ufion those tokens of general 
obscurtty and mysteriousness which 
frervade all our views of God’s moral 
government of the world.—This 
Mysteriousness is observable in a 
variety of particulars; inthe permis. 
sion of so much evil, physical and 
moral, inseparable from our present 
existence ; in the rise and fall of go- 
vernments ; in the apparently parual 
nature of some of the Divine dis 
pensations with respect to the moral 
and religious improvement of man- 
kind; in those unavoidable obstruc- 
tions and impediments, arising olftea 
from the unforeseen course of 
events, which either defeat or re 
tard the best-laid plans for the ad. 
vancement of human bappiness; In 
the untoward distribution of wealth, 
power, and influence, whereby those 
born to the highest stations in socie 
ty are too commonly the worst quall- 
fied for performing the duties of 
those stations. These appearances, 
together with others which might 
be noticed, are doubtless very mys 
terious, and evidently Lelong to 4 
system of Divine government of 
which we have a very impertect 
knowledge. Why should we woneely 
therefore, that, to this catalogue 4 
the arcana of Providence, another 
circumstance must be added; nameé- 
ly, the sudden or premature removal 
of individuals eminent for their piety» 
talents, and usefulness? What } 
there in this particular dispense 
tion which should greatly surprise 
us? Does it not accord exact 
with the rest of the Divine fer” 
mena, which must ever remain 1) ® 
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great degree inexplicable, while we 
know but 27 fart, and only see through 
agiass darkly? Wedo not suffer 
the general obscurity which at pre- 
sent hangs over the Divine govern- 
ment of the world to shake our be. 
lief of a Superintending Providence, 
all-wise and all-righteous, working 
all things after the counsel of its own 
will. We should not, therefore, per- 
mit ourselves to be too strongly af- 
fected by one particular feature of 
this obscurity. When the hemi- 
sphere is consigned to the empire of 
wight, we only look for the imper.- 
fect lustre of moon and stars, and do 
not expect, in any quarter of the 
heavens, to see traces of the sun. 

It is impessible for us to discover 
the wise reasons of Providence in 
removing from us the excellent of 
the earth; some, long before they 
have run the usual race of life, and 
others when just starting in their 
career of noble and dignified pursuit. 
It would appear that some have been 
removed for the punishment of a 
guilty race, because the world was 
not worthy of them. Others may 
have been taken away out of mercy 
to tnemselves, when circumstances 
were about to arise, or temptations 
to befal, which would have blunted 
their activity and impaired their use- 
fulness. Of all this, however, we at 
present know nothing. We only 
know that a day is coming, when all 
seeming inconsistencies will be fully 
rectified, when what now appears 
crooked will be made straight, and 
when we shall be brought to confess, 
with adoring thankfulness, that 
though clouds and darkness were 
sometimes round about Him, yet 
righteousness and judgment were al- 
ways the habitation of his throne. 

3. When reflecting with sorrow and 
hierfilexity ufion examples of defart- 
ed excellence, and when disfiosed to 
murmur at their pfiremature removal 
trom the world, let us turn back our 
eyes ufion the pfiast lives of such 
characters, and survey the vood which 
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they have been made the humble in- 
struments of pfrerforming.—— here 
may appear cause for lamentation 
that their lives were not prolonged 
for the purpose of enabling them to 
do more: but isthere no ground for 
thankfulness that they have been 
enabled to perform so much? We 
seldom judge rightly of events,when 
we judge of them under the pres- 
sure of strong feelings, whether of 
a painful or pleasurable kind. The 
eye of admiration is apt to magnify 
the importance even of a good man, 
while he lives: and painful regret 
for the departure of useful talents 


will lead us rather to the frrospfrect of 
future loss, than to the calculation of 
jrast gain and advantage. 


We re- 
semble misers, who think not of 
their hoarded treasures in posseés- 
sion, when they have failed in some 
promising speculation, upon the suc- 
cess of which they had reckoned with 
certainty. This conduct is neither 
grratefulnor reasonable. Weshould 
think a little of past usefulness, not 
so much with a view to regret the 
loss of it, as for the purpose of ex- 
citing our thankfulness that it has 
been vouchsafed for so long a period. 
The term of it has, perhaps, been 
short; but it might have been still 
shorter. In many instances, too, life 
has been abridged by those very ex- 
ertions, the loss of which wedeplore. 
This consideration must, I admit, in 
one point of view, tend to enhance 
grief; but, taken in another light, 
itis not altogether devoid of some- 
thing like consolation. While we 
deeply regret that useful exertion 
should hurry any one to the grave, 
we calnot avoid considering, at the 
same time, that, even if longer life 
had been granted, the total amount 
of usefulness might not have proved 
greater at its close; in other words, 
that a life of moderate length, spent 
in great exertions, may be no less 
useful, than one of longer continuance 
for the same individual, in which 
the daily exertion had been less. 
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4, We ought to consider, that when 
the Almighty is fileased to remove, 
at a premature age, sundry useful 
and excellent members of society. He 
?s able to supifily their loss by raising 
ufi others, and that, in point of fact, 
He has never yet been found wanting 
to the exigencies of his Church tn 
this resfiect.—TVhis, doubtless, 1s a 
consoling and animating considera- 
tion. From past experience we have 
good reason to hope and to expect, 
that there will always be found a sup- 
ply of men of exalted piety, talents, 
firmness, moderation, and benevo- 
lence, ready to espouse the sacred 
cause of true religion and virtue 35 
to make an unpresuming, yet able, 
active, und persevering stand In sup- 
port of all that is honourable and 
useful in society ; and to bend their 
efiorts towards that greatest of all 
results (aresult not, I trust, quite so 
hopeless as many seem to Imagine) 
—the intellectual, moral, and reli- 
gious improvement of mankind in 
veneral. 

But—5. The very circumstance of 
the premature death of eminent and 
useful individuals ts calculated to ex- 
cite increased ardour and activity in 
the minds of those survivors who are 
best qualified for supfifilying the loss 
of such characters, by treading in 
their stefis.—This is an effect which 
may rationally be expected to dis- 
play itself in minds of a noble and 
exalted cast, especially when the 
views of such minds are seconded by 
the important advantages of youth 
and health. As Elisha wished for 
a double portion of the spirit of the 
ascending prophet, doubtless  be- 
cause he foresaw that nothing short 
of such a gift would enable him to 
supply the loss of so distinguished 
a character in the Jewish nation, 
such minds will be disposed to pour 
forth a like supplication in behalf 
botl, of themselves and others, upon 
witnessing the sudden or permature 
departure of individuals eminent for 
talents, piety, and usciulness. To 
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say the least, events of this -nature 
must be admitted to furnish a loud 
call to increased prayer, exertion, 
and activity, on the part of the young, 
the able, and the pious. And, in this 
manner, may Providence sometimes 
point out the most effectual remedy 
for those breaches which it has been 
pleased to make In the Church, by 
giving an additional stimulus to the 
zeal of others, who, but for these 
breaches, might have continucd less 
active, and prove less usetul suppor- 
ters of the best interests of mankind, 

There are doubtless various othe: 
considerations which might be men- 
tioned, calculated to quell the mur. 
murings, and remove the fears of 
the zealous Christian upon these 
melancholy occasions He may 
dwell with satisfaction upon the early 
yoy to which his deceased brother 1s 
admitted, and upon the many trials 
which, by his premature removal, 
he may probably have escaped ; 
upon the tindubitable right which 
the all-wise Sovereign of the unl 
verse possesses both fo give and to 
take away 3 upon the firm persuasion 
that he doth all things well; and, 
lastly, upon the view of such afflic- 
tive dispensations, as tending to ex. 
ercise, in a profitable manner, the 
faith and patience of the Church 
in general. These considerations, 
however, I barely mention, not be- 
cause they are not most important, 
but because they appear more trite 
and obvious than those upon which 
I have principally dwelt. 

I cannot but think that it is our 
duty to seek for rational and scrip- 
tural topics of consolation upon the 
loss of eminent Individuals ; because 
such topics tend to invigorate the 
mind, by preserving it from that 
unsettled Janguor of despondency 
which is the nost formidable check 
to ull useful exertion. At the same 
time I am far from denying that, 
upon occasions of this kind, there 
must always be real ground for 
lamentation and regret. The Joss 
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of such men as a Thornton, a Bowd- 
ler, and a Buchanan, is not easily 
supplied. And it is always just 
ground of sorrow to the community 
at large—sorrow how much more 
exquisitely felt by the relatives and 
friends of the departed! When we 
behold those, who trom their talents 
and disposition, seem well qualified 
to enlighven and adorn their country, 
and who trom their age give the pro- 
mise of many years of piety and use- 
fulness to come,—when we behold 
such called away, at a short sum- 
mons, from the stage of life, where 
they had just begun to act a conspi- 
cuous and noble part,—we immedi- 
ately ask ourselves, How are such 
men to be replaced £ 

IT will now conclude these observa- 
‘ions with the well known Apostolic 
injunction, which is very applicable 
‘o Christians in all periods of the 
Church: Be ye stedfast, unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work 
of the Lord, forasmuch as ye know 
that your labour is not in vain in the 
Lord, 

Tam, Sir, &c. 


— 
‘Fo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
fue rejoinder of AN INQUIRER, In 
your Magazine tor January, to my 
remarks on his former letter, on the 
prophecies concerning Goc, seems 
to require that I should offer to you 
some evidence on the genuine affini- 
ties of the ancient Scythians, whom 
Josephus states to have been descen- 
dants of Macoc.* i shall, therefore, 
attempt to treat the subject so as to 
render it the most congenial with 
the design and character of your very 
useful publication, that circumstan- 

ces may admit. 
The Inquirer infers, that, because 
the Jews formed absurd notions of 


* Allow me to correct an error (either 
of the pen or the press) in my former let- 
ter. It was Antioch (not Aleppo) that was 
primarily named after Magog 


the rivers, which either united, or 
sprang, in Eden, their traditions con- 
cerning the origins of principal aa- 
tions are unworthy of credit. His 
inference appears to me by no means 
deducible trom his premises We 
know, from the New Testament, 
that, before the ume of Josephus, the 
Jews had fallen into preposterous 
conceits, on subjects of much greater 
importance than the situation of 
the terrestrial paradise: but it does 
not follow, that the sacred Histori- 
ans and scriptural Prophets misap- 
plied the names, by which they re- 
corded, or predicted, the fates of sur- 
rounding nations. In many instances, 
we know them to have been core 
rect: the nations and places of which 
they wrote being still called, in Asia, 
by the same names that are used in 
the Bible ; although they have iong 
been known to Europeans by differ- 
ent appellations. In every other in- 
stance, sound reason, which is al- 
Ways consistent with the tenor of 
Divine Revelation, requires us, there- 
fore, to admit, that the ancestry of 
principal nations was known to the 
Jews, ull the close of prophecy. At 
that time, the Scythians had attained 
the zenith of their celebrity; for 
Herodotus, who alone accurately and 
minutely describes them, was con- 
temporary with Nehemiah, and pro. 
bably with Maiachi. About two cen- 
turics earlicr, the Scythians had pe- 
netrated to Palestine; for one of its 
towns retained, from them, the name 
Scythepolis. The Jews may surely, 
therefore, be admutted to judge, 
whether the Scythians, or a totally 
different nation, were designated by 
their historians and prophets, under 
the appellauon Macoe. 

Instead of entering in detail, on 
proofs that the Slavonic, and not the 
Gothic nations of Lurope, are of Scy- 
thian origin, (which would be un- 
suitable to your publication.) [ am 
happy that it is In my power to refer 
your correspondent, and those among 
your readers, who may feel curiosity 
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en the subject, to a recent work, in 
which the question is fully and ably 
discussed. Dr. Pritchard, in his “ Re- 
searches into the Physical History 
of Man,’’ (8vo. published by Arch, 
1813,) has clearly demonstrated, pp. 
478, to 484, that the Scythians and 
the Sarmatians were correlative ; and 
that the Slavonic nations are their 
descendants. The proof of the ne- 
gative, that the Goths were not de- 
scendants of the Scythians, is far 
from being so difficult as your cor- 
respondent has supposed. It natu- 
rally, and necessarily, fodlows the for- 
mer proof. We well know, from 
the invaluable translations extant, of 
parts of the New Testament, by 
Ulphilas, what language was spoken 
by the Goths: and a tyro in glosso. 
logy may know ¢hat language to be 
radically different from any of the 
Slavonic dialects. Obvious radical 
affinity of language is, in most Cases, 
the plainest evidence of national zden- 
tity ; and obvious radical disparity of 
language that of national distinction. 
The same arguments, therefore, 
which prove the Slavonic nations to 
be of Scythian descent, prove infal- 
hibly that the Gothic nations are not 
so. Should these remarks excite in 
any of your readers, a desire to trace 
the actual origin of the Gothic na. 
tions, Dr. Pritchard’s work, pp. 485, 
to 502, may afford them ample satis- 
faction.* 

As the ‘ Inquirer’? professes to 
have closed /is correspondence, and 
as (notwithstanding our difference of 
opinion on the foregoing topics) I 
heartily agree with him in thinking 
Mr. Penn’s interpretations of pro- 
phecy very objectionable, I should 
here end this communication; but 
that, in vindicating the national ori- 
gins recorded by Josephus, and re- 


* His only mistake of this branch of dis- 
cussion consists in regarding (as mest En- 
glish Antiquaries do) the Goths as radically 
different from the ancient Ce/ts, who were 
only an earlier migration of the same great 
nation, according to Strabo’s testimony. 


commending the historical disquisi- 
tions of Dr. Pritchard, I wish to 
guard against being understood to 
support either of these authorities, 
implicitly, in offer respects. 

Dr. PrircHARD’s historical re- 
searches are subservient to those of 
a physiological description ; and while 
both parts of his discussions afford 
very valuable information, and furnish 
much ingenious argument, I can by 
no means admit them (as he pre- 
sumes) to be demonstrative, that the 
first human pair were NEGROEs! 
Had he paid due attention to sacred 
history, it might easily have guarded 
him against so unwarrantable a posi- 
tion. 

Of JoserHus’s writings, the most 

exceptionable part Is his chronology ; 
which, it is the more needful at this 
juncture to expose, because it has 
been unfortunately chosen by Dr. 
Hates, for the dasis of his laborious 
and learned publication, lately com- 
pleted. The dates which we find 
in various parts of Josephus’s works 
contradict one another, indeed, so 
grossly as to render it not only cer. 
tain that they have been wilfully cor- 
rupted, but extremely difficult to 
conjecture what they originally were. 
Dr. Hales has attempted (but I think 
unsuccessfully) to reduce them toa 
consistency with the chronology of 
the SEPTUAGINT, which is well 
known to differ widely and systema- 
tically from that of our HeBREw 
Bibles. The avowed aim of the 
learned writer, is to establish the 
former, in opposition to the latter ; 
and it appears to be only in order to 
render Josephus an efficient ally of 
the Greek translators of the Bible, 
that he labours to reform and ac- 
credit the dates of the Jewish his- 
torian. 

The question, whether we ought 
to consider the Hebrew Bible as 
supplying a genuine series of chro- 
nology, from the Creation to the 
return of the Jews from Babylon, 
(with a few errors, or omissions, 
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of transcribers, (of which we have 
sufficient means for the Correction), 
or, as having been wilfully, grossly, 
and systematically corrupted, in its 
fundamental dates, appears to me to 
bear strongly on the credit and au- 
thenticity of the sacred Scriptures. 
The latter view was entertained by 
Greek Christians, only while they 
were familiar with no other Bible 
than the Septuagint. It was always 
rejected by the Syriac and the Latin 
Churches, with the sole exceptions 
of ‘wo Syrian critics, Among Pro- 
testants, it was revived by such men 
only as Isaac Vossius, and Whiston ; 
both of whom could believe any thing 
but the truth. That so respectable 
an author as Dr. Hales, in so valuable 
a work as his ** New Analysis of 
Chronology,’ should have jaboured 
to restore its long-lost credit, is much 
to be regretted. The arguments 
which he adduces in support of it, are 
so feeble, that it seems astonishing 
he should have deemed them worthy 
ofnotice. This, however, is not the 
place for detecting their futility. At 
some future opportunity, (if you 
judge it expedient), I will endeavour 
to lay before your readers, a demon- 
stration, grounded on solid principles 
of criticism, and generally intelligi- 
ble, that the Hesrew Chronology of 
the periods preceding, and immedi- 
ately succeeding the Deluge, is au- 
thentick ; and that the vast augmen- 
tation of those periods in the Septu- 
agint version, is a palpable (though 
highly ingenious) corruption of the 

ebrew; apparentiy invented for 
purposes which are still capable of 
detection. 

At present, I will only add, that 
neither Dr. Hales nor Dr. Pritchard, 
Should be charged with any design 
inimical to revealed truth. Both of 
them have borne a cordial testimony 
to its authority, and have moreover 
rendered important service to its 
cause, It appears to me, to have 
been only by hastening prematurely 
‘o conclusions, before they had suf- 
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ficiently examined the premises on 
which these were founded, that they 
have alike pledged their support to 
sentiments derogatory to Divine Re- 
velation. 

Having no longer the precedent for 
entitling myself “ Another Inquirer,” 
allow me to remain your constant 
reader, and occasional correspondent, 


PHILALETHES. 
6th February, 1815. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Tue excellent and salutary remon- 
strances of D. W. inserted in your 
Number for October last, were read 
with feelings of lively satisfaction, and, 
Itrust, with some profit, by my friends 
here, on whose judgment I most re- 
ly ; and whom, in Christian tempers 
and dispositions, I have endeavoured 
to follow, though, alas! it has hither- 
to been Aaud fassibus equis. | have 
often mourned over the tendency of 
my own mind to rest in a state of 
imperfect attainment; to stop short 
of that holiness which is, at once, 
the beauty, the dignity, and the feli- 
city of the Christian character; to 
be satisfied with lamenting its ab- 
sence, instead of straining every nerve 
in its pursuit; and of seeking in 
fervent and importunate prayer, that 
through the power of the Divine 
Spirit, and to the praise of the glory 
of his grace, | might make more 
progress in this heavenly wisdom, 
and press more forward, to the prize 
of my high calling of God in Christ 
Jesus. Now, sir, the remedy for 
this disease is not, as I conceive, 
more knowledge, but more experi- 
mental living upon that already ac- 
quired. What I want is that daily, 
hourly, constant, solemn impression 
of scriptural truth upon my heart, 
which our Communion Service so 


justly calls, ** feeding on Christ in 


the heart by faith.” Now, sir, 1 have 
observed, in myself and in others too, 
a tendency to judge the character by 
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other criterions; by increasing light 
and knowledge, rather than by the 
growth of those holy dispositions and 


tempers, which are the effects ot faith, 


and tne fruits of the Spirit; by out- 
ward zeal, vid useful exertions, rather 
than by the increasing conformity to 
the mind which was in Cirist Jesus; 
that humble, seif-denying, forbear- 
ing, 
prayer, which so much becomes a 
helpiess and unworthy creature, 
within the confines of an enemy’s 
coun ry, with a deceitful heart with- 
in, and in the constant presence of a 
holy God. 

‘1osuch mistaken estimates of the 
characteristics of true religion, D, 
W.’s observauons turnish an useful 
corrective, in shewing the faults to 
which mere opinion will be ever 
prone, (1 Cor. vill, 1—3.) and by 
calling the attention on this important 
point, from the assent to opinions, to 
the practical effect of them on the 
heart, the temper, and the conduct. 
This subject has been well continued 
by Philonumus’s observations on the 
Moral Law, and subsequently, by 
Cautus’s remarks on the injudicious 
use of an Important scriptural truth; 
for every exhibition of doctrine must 
be injudicious and impertect which 
omits, or treats lightly, either of the 
Apostle’s essentials in bis preaching, 
repentapee towards God, and faith 
towards our Lord Jesus Christ. I 
would fain, sir, contribute my mite 
in continuation, boping that it may 
call torth more able writers on a 
subject, I conceive, of vital im- 
portance to the purity of religion 
amongst Us. 

I have ever considered Christian- 
ity as a glorious provision for the 
happiness of man, originating in un- 
speakable Love, devised by unerring 
Wisdom, and executed by Almighty 
Power; and this accords with the 
views of that holy man, who defined 
true religion, as** bappiness in God.” 
This accords with the well-known 
saying of Richard Baxter, “ Holiness 
4s happiness; and to talk of being 
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happy without it is as palpable non. 
sense as to talk of being well without 
health, or of being saved without 
salvation.” In truth, our passage 
through this life is a state of disci- 
pline, whereby our all-wise Father 
is preparing us for perfect happiness, 
in the progressive attainment of that 
holiness which constitutes the very 
atmosphere of heaven, Heaven is 
the abode of perfect bliss; and the 
cause of this is, that there no dis- 
cordant note is heard: each heart is 
tuned in harmony by the love of 
the living God, which diffuses itself 
in mutual benevolence and peace ; 
and all are perfectly happy, because 
all perfectly obey the Divine will, 
and perfectly fear and love the infi- 
nitely perfect and glorious God, the 
centre and the source of all excel- 
lence, Should it be proposed to any 
of these holy, happy spirits, to mul- 
tiply their joys and increase their 
blessedness, by freeing them from 
the yoke of this perfection of the 
Moral Law, would they not, with 
holy pity at the ignorance which dic- 
tated the insidious suggestion, reply, 
that conformity thereto was the 
source of their chief privileges and 
sweetest joys. Should it be answer- 
ed, that the Divine benevolence 
towards them could not be question- 
ed; nor could it change, being laid 
in the eternal counsels of him who 
is “ the same yesterday, to-day, and 
for ever,’ and therefore could not 
depend on the minute observance of 
the requisitions of such a compre- 
hensive law ; would they not imme- 
diately reply, that a mere declara- 
tion of Divine good will could not 
make them happy, unless accompa- 
nied with a corresponding disposition 
in their minds; a chord in unison 
with his eternal love, vibrating re- 
sponsive to his gracious manifesta- 
tiens of himself, “and sounding his 
eternal praise; that his service 1s 
perfect freedom, and he is the hap- 
piest, freest spirit, who is most con- 
formed at all times, and in all places to 
his holy image, and is most subser- 
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vient to his righteous, just, and bics- 
sed will. 

Now, sir, if it be the Christian’s 
privilege, not only to have a heaven 
in reversion beyond the grave, but 
also to enjoy on earth the foretaste of 
the happiness of just men made per- 
fect, in proportion as he participates 
in their feelings and employments ; 
if, though our only title to heaven be 
the merits of Him who hath purchas- 
ed eternal redemption for us, there 
must be a meetness wrought within 
our souls for the company of those 
pure spir its, who “circle God’s throne 
rejoicing ;” if it is the Christian’s 
privileye to have his conversation in 
heaven, insomuch that our church, in 
her most solemn service, seems to 
draw the veil which hides the spiritual 
and invisible world, and calls upon 
her children, as citizens of that betier 


country, to join with angels and 


archangels, and all the company of 
heaven, in lauding and magnifying 
God’s holy name ;—if all this be so, 
shall we renounce the peace and joy 
which accompanies the fulfilment of 
this law of heaven,—the love of God 
with all the heart, and mind, and soul, 
and strength, and the Jove of our 
neighbour as ourselves? What folly 
would it be to suffer any sophistry to 
beruile us of that great reward, which 
Is nae from keeping its holy 
precepts ? (Psalm cxix.): to rob us 
of that glorious liberty, wherewith 
Christ has made us tree from the law 
of sin and death ; that hberty in which 
David walked in the ways of God’s 
commandments? (Psalm cxix.) Shall 
we not rather rouse every faculty to 
exertion, that each day may exhibit 
our main conformity to this Divine 
law; a new feature of the inhabitant 
ofthat world, where perfect love and 
happiness reign; that we may realise 
that gracious promise, “I will put 
my laws in their minds, and write 
them in their hearts: and I will be to 
them a God, and tiey shall be to me 
a people ;’’ that we may receive the 
Christ. Observ. No. 159. 
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great Redeemer as our Prophet and 
our King, as well as our High Priest ; 


and join with the plous monarch of 


Israel, “ Do not I love thy command- 
ments above gold and precious 
stones? Therefore hold I fast all the 
commandments, and all false ways I 
utterly abhor.” 

Convinced that exhortations to uni- 
versal holiness, at all times salutary, 
are at present peculiarly so, your 
valuable correspondents cannot ren- 
der your pages more generally use- 
ful, than by a series of letters, detail- 
ing the general nature of Christian 
holiness; the principles from whence 
its proceeds; and the truths on which 
it rests; and then tracing its applica- 
tion, as it influences the various 
faculties of the mind, and feelings of 
the heart, in the varied situations and 
relauions of political, and social, and 
domestic life; shewing, in all, its 
close connection with the purest hap- 
piness. Such a treatise, proceeding 
from the reasonings of an enlightened 
understanding, and from the glowing 
feelings and experience of a pious 
heart, would be generally uselul, and 
particularly gratify 

Your constant reader, 
J. D. L. 
Dublin, 8th Feb. 1815, 


II 


To the Exitor of the Christian Observer. 
Tue paper on “the Nature and Ten. 
dency of certain Theological Errors,” 
which appeared in your Number for 
October, and which, without ascrib- 
ing to ita perfection not to be ex- 
pected in the works of man, I must 
regard as a very valuable and excel- 
lent production, has, I observe, occa- 
sioned considerable disturbance in 
certain quarters. Some persons 
complain of the writer as having 
“laid to ¢heir charge things which 
they knew not.” How this can be, I 
do not well understand. He speaks 
of no particular individuals, nor of 
anv distinct bodies of men. He treats 
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of certain errors, which he accurately 
enough defines ; and his only allusion 
to persons is under the character of 
those who are chargeable, in whole 
or in part, with these errors. Who- 
ever, therefore, is consciously free 
from them, ought to feel equally con- 
scious that the censure conveyed is 
not intended tor him. 

But, the principal charge prefer- 
red, and that on which I wish to offer 
a few observations, is, that your cor- 


yespondent has employed himself in. 


dragging forth to view, and exposing 
to the profane gaze of the world, the 
imperfections of good men. There 
is somewhat, sir, very imposing in 
such a charge. It is easily made 
against any one who attempts, how- 
ever humbly and kindly, to correct 
evils existing among persons * pro- 
fessing godliness ;” and, to superficial 
readers, il may seem to require no 
further proof, than what is furnished 
by the simple fact of having made 
such anattempt. The offence, more- 
over, Which it imputes, Is very odious. 
From the spirit which pervades his 
paper, I do persuade myself that 
there is nothing from which D. W.’s 
heart would more recoil. But, sir, if 
this charge be loosely, incousiderate- 
ly, and in consequence unjustly, made, 
will it not involve its author in the 
guilt of speaking evil of his brother, 
and falsely accusing his brother, who, 
perheps, was disinterestedly seeking 
his improvement ! 

If the evil to be corrected, what- 
ever it may be, be the fault of an indi- 
vidual, let it by all means be pointed 
out to himself, and not made the sub- 
ject of public remark, Ifa man sin 
privately, let him be privately admo- 
nished. But if the evil be open ; if 
it attach not to one or two individuals 
only, but extend to many,—and those, 
persons in ostensible situations ; if it 
relate to their public and official con- 
cuct, and especially to their instruc- 
tion of the people, and thus be likely 
to spread and be disseminated, if it 
be already “ prevalent ;” what alter- 
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native is there between publicly no. 
ticing it, in such a work, for instance, 
as the Christian Observer, and suf. 
fering it to go on and diffuse its influ. 
ence, ** eating as doth a canker?” [¢ 
the animadversion be made “in love,” 
and with “ the meekness of wisdom,” 
(in which respects I think your cor. 
respondent entitled to high praise,) 
who can reasonably object to the pro. 
ceeding ? Is this to be called display. 
ing the infirmities of good men to 
profane eyes? The fact is, however 
blind we, and the circle of partial 
friends drawn around us, may be to 
our faults, the world is no stranger 
to them: and we best counteract 
their effects, and consult for the 
honour of religion, by acknowledging 
them, lamenting them, and striving 
to correct them in ourselves and each 
other. 
Is there not a danger, sir, at least 
a possibility, of our mistaking a mor- 
bid sensibility to our own reputation 
for a righteous jealousy in the cause 
of religion? Iam aware of the neces- 
sity of proceeding with great caution, 
and of observing many restrictions in 
the practice for which, under proper 
limitations, | still must contend. 
Particularly [am of opinion, with a 
writer, Whom: many of your readers 
will recoenise and revere under the 
signature of T.S., “that the real 
exceliences of allowedly upright 
characters should be prommently 
marked, whenever their faults are 
publicly animadverted on.” Yet I 
must agree with him when he says, 
‘Tam very far from thinking, that 
the real faults of any individuals, or 
any body of men, especiaily bearing a 
public character, or in any way distin- 
guished as ‘a city set ona hill,’ should 
be screened from public animadver- 
sion and censure. It appears to me 
that such an exemption would be high- 
ly injurious to them, and extremely 
prejudicial to mankind at large. 
Above all, I shall be the last to claim 
such an exemption for the ministers of 
religion, or for that distinct company 
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to which I have the honour to be- 
jong; for as their conduct is more 
likely, than that of any other body 
of men, to have an extensive and 
permanent effect on the best interests 
of mankind, it becomes proportion- 
ably important that it should be 
correct; and nothing, except the 
special grace of God, tends to ren- 
der the conduct of any company 
correct, so much as liableness to 
public animadversion.’’* 
But here, as in al] cases, our main 
appeal should be to the holy Scrip- 
tures. Is it their practice to draw 
a thick veil over the faults of good 
characters? Have not the honesty 
and impartiality of the inspired 
writers, in this respect, been always 
considered as giving evidence of the 


| superior guidance under which they 


wrote? And is it not to this faithful 
disclosure of the faults as well as 
excellences of good men, that we 
owe a full half of the rich benefit to 
be derived from reading the sacred 
histories ? Had the principle which 
seems now to be contended for, been 
acted upon in the sacred volume, 
never should we have heard of in- 
sincerity and the want of faith in 
Abraham ; of fraud and deception 
in Jacob; of the violation of meek- 
ness in Moses; of the ignorance 
and errors of the Apostles during 
our Lord’s lifetime; of the dissen- 
sion between Paul and Barnabas; 
and much less of the falls of Noah, 
David, and Peter. Never would St. 
Paul have publicly withstood St. 
Peter, at Antioch, and afterwards 
have reported his censure of him to 
the Galatians. Never would he have 
exposed the disorders of the Corin- 
thian Christians, in epistles, which, 
though immediately addressed to 
the offending church, there could 
be no doubt would in a short time 


‘See Letter in the Christian Guardian 
for May 1810. It may be remarked, that 
ill these observations apply still more 
‘trongly to the errors of ministers in what 
‘uey teach to others, than merely to the 
clts of their own practice. 
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come forth to the knowledge of 
multitudes. 

Under proper restrictions, there- 
fore, I must be of opinion that 
openly to notice the public faults 
and errors of even good men, may 
be not only allowable, but even a 
duty ; and that it may be in various 
ways useful. 

1, It may benefit the persons 
themselves who are the subjects of 
animadversion.—lt is needless to say 
how blind we are prone to be to our 
own mistakes and defects. Often 
we shall not discover them but by 
the interposition of other persons. 
We ought to acknowledge some 
degree of obligation even to an ene- 
my, who enables us to discern and 
correct them: how much more to 
one who, with a friendly intention, 
and in a Christian manner, points 
them out to us? But this, as I have 
said, cannot be done otherwise than 
publicly, where publicly prevailing 
errors are concerned. A late emi. 
nent character, whose too early re. 
moval to a better world we are all 
lamenting, once remarked to me, 
“ The true Christian is distinguish- 
ed by an anxiety to be right in every 
thing.’ Surely then such a person 
will thank the man who sets him 
right, or more nearly right, in any 
thing. 

2. It may be useful to those among 
whom the errors in question may be 
likely to spread.—If we are our- 
selves to call no man father or mas- 
ter upon earth, certainly we are not 
to wish that others should receive 
our dictates, unconsidered and un- 
examined ; but rather that, like the 
Jews of Berea, they should * search 
the Scriptures daily, whether these 
things be so or not.”’, And whatever 
tends to put our peopie upon doing 
this, should not be offensive to us. 

3. [ cannot but consider such a 
paper, as that of D. W., as calcu- 
lated to be eminently useful to young 
ministers, who have their scheme of 
divinity,and their plan of preaching, 
In a great degree, yet to form —lI 
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know that the holy Scriptures are 
to be their great standard and model 
in every thing. But I conceive it 
to be the excellency of the paper in 
question, that it points out to them, 
with the finger of a master, various 
important particulars to be specially 
noted and copied in that great model. 
We are all, likewise, apt to be led 
by authority, and the practice of 
those around us: to many, therefore, 
the paper may be useful by leading 
them to compare what they have 
been accustomed to, with the scrip- 
tural standard. 

4. I do conceive such a notice of 
existing faults and errors to be likely 
to prove beneficial, rather than pre- 
judicial, even to men of the world.— 
I have before said, how vain it is to 
think of hiding our faults from their 
view. They will discover them 
whether we do or not. What then 
will be the effect, on the one hand, 
if we will see nothing but excellen- 
ces in those of our farty (as they 
will term it,) and are resolved to 
vindicate every thing! And what, 
on the other hand, if, while we assert 
excellency where excellency exists, 
they see us ready to acknowledge, 
and lament, and strive to remove, 
error and evil, wherever they are 
found among us! In which case 
will they most respect us, not only 
as religious but as honest men? In 
which will religion be most honour- 
ed, in the eyes of all the observing 
part of mankind? 

5. If it be hopeless to think of 
removing the evils complained of, 
then, lastly, it is highly desirable, 
for the benefit of all who may have 
met with exceptionable specimens 
of an obnoxious but important body 
of men, that they should know that 
all are not thus exceptonable ;— 
that, if a few deviate from sobriety 
and ** sound speech which cannot be 
condemned,” a majority, it is to be 
hoped a large anc increasing ma- 
jority, study to avoid the cvils into 
which those few fall. 
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I am sensible that this observa, 
tion, in particular, may expose me, 
among some persons, to the charge 
of aiming too much to be * a map. 
pleaser.”” My only answer shall be 
in the words of the excellent Letter 
from an Old Clergy man to a young 
one, with which you favoured us in 
your Number for January, and which 
adds another to the many valuable 
papers, calculated especially for the 
benefit of the clergy. which are to 
be found dispersed throughout the 
volumesof your miscellany. “ There 
is,’’ he says, “an apostolic rule given 
us, by which it is our duty to pro. 
ceed, even with those whose appro. 
bation there is scarcely a hope of 
obtaining,‘ giving no offence in 
any thing, that the minis'ry be not 
blamed.’ Iam far from intending 
to acvise you to be a fleaser of men, 
All I desire is, that there may be 
nothing to object to in your ministry, 
but the purity of your doctrine and 
the fidelity with which you deliver 
it. These, alas! being sufficiently 
objectionable to human nature, let 
there, if possible, be nothing else in 
our ministry that is so.’’* 

Iam, Sir, &c., 
J. S—H. 

Feb. 10, 1815. 


ON A CONTENTED DISPOSITION, 


To the Edjtor of the Christian Observer. 


Havine beeneducated in retirement 
from the world, and in the bosom 0 
a happy family, I have consequent 
been excluded from those opportu 
nities of becoming acquainted wit 
the character and disposition of mj 
fallow-creatures which schools af 
ford. Blessed in my friends, and in! 
comfortable situation in life, I havé 
always considered myself happy; an 
supposed that all who, like myseli 








* Christian Observer, January, 1815 
pp. 14, 15, 
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had many comforts and few sorrows, 
considered themselves so too. I 
have been taught to consider God as 
the All-wise Disposer of events, 
and to trace the hand of his Provi- 
dence in the daily occurrences of 
life ; and have supposed that it was 
as general for people to receive bles- 
sings with gratitude, and afflictions 
with resignation, as to attend to any 
other religious duties. How, then, 
am I surprised and disappointed, 
upon entering into the world, to find 
that I have been mistaken! It is a 
source of serious grief to me, to ob- 
serve how great a spirit of discon- 
tent exists In minds which ought to 
be the abode of peace and gratitude. 
I have recently had peculiar oppor- 
tunities of observing its baneful ef- 
fects; and being extremely desirous 
that all, and particularly young peo- 
ple, should be warned against encou- 
raging so great an evil, I venture to 
offer a few remarks, tending to set 
forth the value of a grateful, con- 
tented disposition. 

The praises of a contented dis- 
position are sounded by people who 
are little aware of its highest value; 
who little understand the source 
from whence it should flow, or the 
ends to which it should be made sub- 
servient ; and whose meaning would, 
perhaps, be better expressed by the 
term thoughtlessness, or apathy. | 
desire, therefore, to make myself 
clearly understood as to the kind of 
disposition I would so strongly re- 
commend. I wish my readers to 
distinguish between that self.com- 
placency with which the worldling 
would say to himself, ** Soul, take 
thine ease; eat, drink, and be mer. 
ry ;’? and that happy state of mind 
which Habakkuk enjoyed when he 
declared, that,however adverse world- 
ly circumstances might prove, yet 
‘‘he would rejoice in the Lord ; he 
would joy in the God of his salva- 
tion.”?” Among the numerous dis- 
orders to which the human mind is 
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subject, there is perhaps not one so 
fatal to its happiness as a discontent- 
ed temper. it poisons every source 
of rational enjoyment, abd casts 
gloom over the fairest prospects of 
life. Not contented with magnify. 
ing trifling inconveniences into se- 
rious trials, it deprives blessings of 
their vaiue, and “shades with sor- 
row, what with smiles should glow,” 
But to speak of it as destructive to 
worldly happiness alone, is to bestow 
upon it a very small part of the 
censure it deserves: it is much to 
be feared, that whoever suffers his 
mind to be imbued with this temper, 
is very little under the guidance of 
that ‘religion which enjoins us ‘in 
every thing to give thanks.” 

Senex is surrounded by social com- 
fortand domestic blessings, and pos- 
sesses ashare of health and vigour 
more than common to persons of his 
age. *Tistrue the buoyant spirits 
and the activity of youth are fled, and 
he must now resign to more nervous 
limbs those employments and recrea- 
tions in which he once delighted, 
These deprivations, trifling as they 
are, compared with those that other 
aged persons endure, are converted, 
by the discontented temper of Senex, 
into sources of continual disquietude. 
Regret for blessings that are past, 
makes him look with an eye of in- 
difference on those which remain, 
and neglect the talents he has yet to 
improve. Though the hand of old 
age lies so lightly upon him, he 
seems to consider it an insupporta- 
ble burden. In every transient pain, 
in every uncomfortable sensation, he 
sees the seeds of some distressing dis- 
ease, that is to carry him through a 
long course of suffering to the tomb. 
This frame of mind accompanies him 
through the daily walk of life, and 
renders every circumstance a cause 
for dissatisfaction. Thus does he 
waste the time which for him is so 
soon to be no more; thus does he 
trample under foot those blessings, 
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of the use or abuse of which he is so 
soon to give an account. O Senex, 
be persuaded to lay aside these fruit- 
less cares, these restless anxieties: 
submit with humility and gratitude 
to that Being who has led you 
through a long life of health and 
comfort, and who still * daily loadeth 
you with benefits.’ With all your 
care and anxiety, you will not miti- 
gate the sufferings of old age, nor 
delay the approach of death. Be as- 
assured, God’s holy will will be done 
in you; let it therefore be your care 
that it is done dy you, by gratefully 
enjoying or patiently suffering the 
blessings or trials itis his wisdom to 
dispense, 

Fiavia is placed ina situation of 
life, as free from real evil,and abound. 
ing as much in valuable blessings, as 
any this imperfect state affords. The 
pleasures of social and the endear- 
menis of domestic life are continual- 
ly before her, and she possesses the 
power and opportunity of being use- 
ful to her fellow-creatures in an emi- 
nent degree. These blessings, though 
of such high value, she seems scarce- 
ly to consider as such, whilst, in the 
petty cares which every mistress of a 
family must experience, and indecd 
in almost every occurrence, she finds 
subject for murmuring and discon- 
tent. Turning aside from the plea. 
sant path marked out for her by Pro- 
vidence, she entangles herself (if I 
may be allowed the metaphor) in the 
briers and brambles which were in- 
tended only to keep her in the right 
way, and to remind her that she is 
not yet arrived atthat country where 
the rose shall blossom withouta thorn. 

Alas, how widely does this differ 
from Christian perfection! How 
might these characters glorify God, 
and increase their own Jappiness, 
would they but conform themselves 
to the precepts of that religion 
“whose ways are ways of pleasant- 


ness, and all whose paths are peace +”? 
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Strangers, as they must be, to that 
calm serenity, that heartfelt Jey, 
which he alone enjoys who in the 
daily occurrences of life traces the 
hand of a wise and beneficent Proyi- 
dence, where can they turn for com. 
fort, to whom apply tor consolation ? 
From the restless anxiety and dis- 
SalisfacNon they evince, we feel in. 
clined toask them, in the words of an 
eminent divine, ** When do you be- 
gin to permit God to govern the 
world?” Had the Almighty delegated 
to them the office of ordering the 
events of their life, and conducting the 
course of nature as far as it relates to 
themselves, their embarrassment and 
discontent could hardly be greater ; 
and then, indeed, it would be natural 
and unavoidable. But, as it Is, ac- 
knowledging, as they do, an All- 
wise Governor of the world, and pro- 
fessing to believe that Book which as- 
sures us, not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without his knowledge ; how 
inconsistent, how blind to their duty 
and interest,do they shew themselves! 
Perhaps they say that ii would be pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that a Being 
so highin majesty and glory as Jeho- 
vah,should condescend to attend tothe 
petty concernsof such mean Creatures 
as they are, But this they know to 
be an idle excuse, a vague asser- 
tion. Let them rather reflect with 
comfort, that, though the Almighty 
is “the high and lofty One that in- 
habiteth eternity;” though “He rideth 
upon the circle of the earth, and the 
inhabitants thereof are as grasshop- 
pers; though before Him “the na- 
tions are as a drop in the bucket, and 
the small dust of the balance ;” yet 
‘his eyes are over the righteous, and 
his ears are open to their prayers.” 
Let them ussure themselves, that the 
eye of Omniscience is ‘* about their 
bed, and about their ways;” that 
he marks the gloomy countenance, 
the tone of impatience, the sigh of 
discontent; and will require an 
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account of moments spent in fruit- 
less regret or impious distrust, which 
might have borne to heaven some 
tribute of praise or token of meek 
submission. 

The Christian, who knows that 
to love God is his highest happiness, 
as well as duty, will be anxious fully 
to appreciate every blessing he pos- 
sesses, in order that the gratitude 
he feels for them may continually 
increase his divine love. ‘The pecu- 
liar advantages of his situation in life, 
the opportunities he may have of 
being useful to his fellow-creatures, 
and his mental endowments, will be 
the subjects of continual thankful- 
ness. But it is not alone the signal 
instances of God’s goodness that will 
raise his gratitude, and inspire his 
love: in **the narrow sphere of 
sweet domestic comfort,’?? he will 
look around, and see innumerable 
blessings which call for his acknow- 
ledgment and improvement. Tri. 
fling as they may be in themselves, 
they will be sweet to him; for he 
will enjoy them for the sake of the 
Giver, and he will feel how much 
greater they are than he deserves, 
The content and satisfaction which 
will then be diffused over the soul, 
will give cheerfulness to his de- 
meanour, pleasantness to his temper, 
and activity to his kindness. He will 
be desirous that others should share 
the happiness he enjoys ; and thus 
will he show forth, in his life, the 
praise that ever hangs upon his lips, 
When it shall please Providence to 
resume his gifts, he will not mur- 
mur or repine, but will patiently dis- 
miss them, happy in the reflection, 
that they have in some measure an- 
swered their intended purpose ; and 
that, at the great day of account, they 
will appear as so many witnesses to 
bear testimony to the faithfulness of 
his stewardship. Even under severe 
WHlictions his contentment will not 
lorsake bim, fer he will know that 
‘hey are only blessings in a rougher 
suise ; he will still possess the 
‘means of grace and hopes of 
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glory; and these he will consider 
pearls of so great a price, that he 
will willingly relinquish any thing 
to secure them. Thus cheering, 
thus smooth, is the path of Chris- 
tian holiness. Thus peaceful is his 
mind whose constant aim it is both 
to do and suffer the will of his hea- 
venly Father. Unharassed by doubt 
and distrust, he can take a calm sur- 
vey of the objects of time and sense, 
and he finds them unworthy to dis- 
turb the tranquillity or engross the 
powers of a soul formed for heaven 
and immortality. 

Oh, you, whose tempers are yet 
unfixed, whose minds are yet sus. 
ceptible of the emotions of gratitude, 
endeavour to maintain within your- 
selves this happy disposition. Then 
will you find comfort and satisfaction 
in whatever station you are placed. 
As you proceed on your journey 
through life, you will cull with plea. 
sure the flowers which a kind Provi- 
dence strews In your way ; and, when 
your path is rugged and perplexed 
with thorns, the steady arm of faith 
shall support and guide you, whilst 





Hope shall point to distant years, 
Fair op’ning through this vale of tears 
A vista to the sky. 


EUSEBIA. 
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Acts xi. 24,—HHe was a good man. 
No expression is employed with 
more various meaning than that of 
the text—-he is “a good man.” Some- 
times you hear the title applied to a 
man who, without having the least 
religion, is benevolent: sometimes 
to him who, without being even be- 
nevolent, is good tempered: some- 
times to him who, without pos- 
sessing any other good quality, is 
just. Olten, when persons have been 
stating some such fault in the con- 
duct of another as plainly condemns 
him in the sight of God, you hear 
them conclude the statement by say- 
ing. ‘I believe him, however, to be 
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a good man.” Now,if such language 
had merely the effect of rendering 
us more charitable to others, the 
abuse of language might be less con- 
demned for the sake of the practical 
benefits arising from it. But the fact 
is, that such low estimates of good- 
ness have the effect of confounding 
ood and evil; of destroying the scrip- 
tural standard of right and wrong ; 
of leading us to view in ourselves 
and others, without any feelings of 
indignation or regret, vices which 
it is essential to our safety to sub- 
due. If we deem ourselves or others 
sufficiently * good,’? it is obvious 
that we shall attempt nothing for 
their inprovement or for our own. 
But, amidst this variety of opinion, 
how are we to decide who is really 
the good man! There is only one 
means,—uan appeal to some common 
standard; to some Judge, in whose 
decision all parties will be disposed 
to acquiesce. And such a standard 
I may venture to say is the idle, 
and sucha Judge is God Almighty. 
Now, turn to the text. Here 1s a 
person who is said, by God himself, 
to have been “a good man.” Letus 
then examine the conduct and cha- 
racter of Barnabas, who is the per- 
son thus described, and we shall at 
once discover to what class of men 
the description really applies. There 
are five distinct circumstances in the 
history of Barnabas which are wor- 
thy of notice, and these | shall pro- 
ceed to point out. 
1. In the first place, he is de- 
scribed in the words immediately 


following the text, as a man “full of 


the Holy Ghost.’—Viis expression 
cannot, of course, apply merely to 
his power of working miracles, be- 
cause many bad men possessed that 
power in common with himself. 
© Many,’ it is said, * shall say, In 
thy name have we cast out devils 5” 
to whom Christ will repiy, “1 never 
knew you.’”? ‘The expression, therc- 
fore, extends to the ordinary gilts of 
the Spirit—to the change and sanct- 
fication of the heart by the influences 
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of the Holy Ghost. And with this 
sentiment the general doctrine of the 
Bible accords. It teaches, that no 
man is esteemed good in the sight of 
God, who is not thus influenced by 
his Spirit. ‘* Except (it says) a man 
is born again of the Spirit, he cannot 
enter into the kingdom of God’— 
“ except ye be converted (or changed 
by the Holy Spirit,) ye cannot enter 
into the kingdom of God’?—“if any 
man has not the spirit of Christ, he 
is none of his’”—*‘‘as many as are 
led by the Spirit of God, they are 
the sons of God.” You see, then, 
that the first feature of the ‘* good 
man” of the Scriptures is, that he is 
influenced by the Spirit of God ; that 
his understanding is enlightened ; 
that his nature is renewed; that his 
heart is sanctified; that his conduct 
is governed by a power without and 
beyond himself—a power not hu- 
man, but Divine. How, then, my 
brethren, allow me to ask, can that 
man be really “ good,’ who, though 
possessed of many amiable qualities, 
is plainly not under the influence of 
the Holy Spirit—perhaps denies all 
such influence; or undervalues it; 
or neglects all the means of grace, 
to the use of which the gift of the 
Holy Spirit is promised? He may 
possibly be amiable, may be gentle, 
may be benevolent; but he is not 
** go0od”—he has not that * holiness, 
without which no man shall see the 
Lord.” How emphatic. is the de- 
scripuon of Barnabas! ‘He was full 
of the Holy Ghost ;”—an expression 
vhich, had it been employed by 
man, had at least bordered upon 
blasphemy—an expression convey. 
ing the idea that every motive, wish, 
principle, taste, desire of the heart, 
was so occupied by a heavenly in- 
fluence, as to exclude every other; 
that, as the Shechinah, the cloud 
of the Divine presence, descended 
and filied the temple, so God had 
descended, and made the body of 
Barnabas the temple of the Holy 
Ghost. Mysterious, indeed, is such 
language, but full of comfort 
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to the devont mind. May it teach 
us to pray, in the language of our 
Church, * Cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of thy 
Holy Spirn, that we may perfectly 
love thee, and worthily magnify thy 
hoiy Name ?”’ 

2. A second feature pointed out 
in the character of Barnabas Is, that 
he * was (al so) full of faith?>—“a 
good man, ful: of the Holy Ghost 
and of faith.’—The Holy Spirit does 
not act upon men as though they 
were machines, God has given us 
reason, and memory, end many affec- 
tions and passions of the mind; and 
it is upoa these the Holy Spirit acts. 
God has especially given us a power, 
under the blessed influence of his 
spirit, to believe or reject certain 
truths; and the belief of the truths 
he teaches is, In the Scriptures, 
called “ faith.?? Barnabas, then, was 
hull of faith; full, thatis, of a new 
chief, communicated by God, which, 
“S$ @ master-principle, guided and 
entrolled every action of his life. 
if you look Into the history of man. 
ind, you will find that a man can 
carcely believe in any new truth or 
fact without its producing some 
change In his conduct. Much less, 
then, can his faith be unproductive 
when he either believes in general 
tne doctrines of the Gospel, or the 
single fact, that the Son of God died 
for the stos of the world. Sucha 
faith must produce a powerful effect 
upon his character. Nowy, of this 
living, practical ** faith,’? Barnabas 
was 6 full.” We believed, that is, 
in the whole revelation of God. He 
beheved there was a God; the Ma- 
ker, the Father, the Righteous Go- 
vernor of the anineres, to whom all 

eines should answer for the deeds 
ia in the body. He believed that 
the wicked should finally go away 
into ev erjasting punisiiment, and the 
righteous into life eternal, -He be- 
iteved that the world on which he 
now stood, would soon be shaken to 
ts foundation ; but he looked beyond 
ty to a world of spirits—-a world 
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of inconceivable joy and splendour, 
lighted by a sun which never goes 
down, and watered by that river 
which * makes glad the city of God.” 


He believed, aiso, that the Son of 


God .;was the Lamb who had died 
for the sins of the world. And, 
amidst all the perplexities and cala- 
mities of life, he looked forward to 
a state where his unceasing employ- 
ment and privilege shouid be to 
ascribe honour, and glory, and do- 
minion to him that sitteth on the 
throne, and to the Lamb for ever and 
ever. Here, then, was a faith which 
so enlarged and changed his views, 
that it evidently constituted the main 
feature of his character. It was the 
fountain-head of his actions, tempers, 
and desires. It was the good prin- 
ciple which formed the * good man.” 
But, if this was the case, what right 
have we to Call him ** good’? who is 
wholly wanting in this. principle ; 
who, perhaps, suspects or despises 
It; who, perhaps, litthe concerns 
himself with what he is to believe ; 
who, perhaps, does not read the book 
in which his faith is to be formed; 
who adopts the creed which he finds: 
in his family, or in his neighbourhood, 
or which is suited to his interest and 
his pleasures, Surely if the good 
man of the Bible was * full of faith’? 
—so exciusively occupied by it, that 
no other motive or principle deserve 
ed to be named with iif the 
** eood man’’ of the Scriptures was 
ss full’ > of this, Ae cannot be ** good’” 
who does not possess it, and will not 
seek it. Here, also, then, may we 
be led to pray, “ Lord, we believe ; 
help thou our unbelicl.” 

3. A third feature in the character 
of Barnabas was, that religion was 
the business of his life, and, I may 
wdd, the joy of his heart.—OfF the 
lime, thought, and labour which he 
dedicated to religion, the whole book 
of Acts is one great monument ; and 
as to the joy with which he contem- 
piated ils growing Interests, the verse 
before my text may be taken as an 
evidencc——“‘When he came (it 1s 
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said) to Antioch, and saw the grace 
of God (that is, the effect wrought 
by the grace of God in the conver- 
sion of the heathen), he was glad.’ 
Such, then, was his business, and 
such were his pleasures—employ- 
ments and pleasures so different 
from those of the mass of mankind, 
as richly to deserve notice. And 
such, allow me to say, must be the 
business and pleasures of every 
really “ good man.’’ Itis not, indeed, 
meant to be affirmed, that every man, 
like Barnabas, is to be an apostle and 
evangelist. Lach has his peculiar 
duties, and those peculiar dutics must 
be discharged. Nevertheless, reli- 


gion must be the grand business of 


a good man. Let him engage in 
whatever other employment he will, 
still this is his main concern. What- 
ever else is done, time, thought, 
attention must be found for this; 
he must “ give diligence to make 
his calling and election sure ;”? he 
must * work out his salvation with 
fear and trembling.”—And thus, also, 
as to bis pleasures. Not that it 1s 
unlawful for the good man to derive 
pleasure from many things below ; 
from enlightened siudies; from the 
works of art; from the splendid 
scenery of nature; from the kind- 
ness of his friends; from the plea- 
sures of social intercourse—that 
intercourse where mind meets mind, 
where either improvement is to be 
gained. or bappiness to be imparted. 
None of these pleasures, when con- 
fined to their proper limits, and 
assigned their proper rank, does 
religion forbid. On the contrary, I 
may venture to say, that she adds 
to cach new attractions, surrounds 
them with fresh splendour, adorns 
them with fruits and flowers not 
strictly their own. She has her 
recreations for the studious; she 
supplies the noblest subjects for the 
pencil and the poet; she shews us 
the Jandscape under a new charact 

as the work of our gracious Father 
and God; she makes our friend 
doubly our friend, by making him 
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the friend of God. But, in addition 
to all this, she has pleasures exclu- 
sively her own; and in these the 
really ** good man’ will find his 
highest joys. He finds them in the 
hope of pardon; in the exercise of 
holiness; in the comfortable sense 
of the Divine presence; in devout 
communion with his God; in letting 
loose his mind on other scenes, and 
other worlds, where sin and sorrow 
never come; in soaring above the 
cloudy base of the hill of Zion, to 
the eternal sunshine which settles 
on its head ; in anticipating the happy 
hour when he shall lay down a body of 
corruption, and spread his wings, 
and flee away and be at rest. Such 
are the pleasures of the ‘* good man” 
of the Bible; and he who is wholly 
unacquainted with them, we may 
venture to affirm, is not ** good.” 

4. A fourth feature in the charac- 
ter of Barnabas was, Ais zeal to im. 
jart to others the piety and the 
happiness which he himself jossessed. 
—His labours, and prayers, and 
preachings, and travels, and watch. 
ings; the perils he encountered, the 
sufferings he endured; his share 
in the calamities and da angers of St. 
Paul, are all so many evidences of 
his zeal for the conversion of sinners. 
It is sald, in the verse before the 
text, that, when he saw the people of 
Antioch, ** he exhorted them, that, 
with true purpose of heart, they 
would cleave unto the Lord.” And 
such appears to have been his lan- 
guage, wherevcr he went. He warn- 
ed the gullty; taught the ignorant, 
roused the indifferent; proclaimed 
the glad tidings of salvation toa ruin- 
ed world. His voice was heard in * all 
the rerions round about”—wherever 
an idol was yet to be overthrown, ora 
sinner to be saved. He was not among 
those who could calmly see others 
wanting the proper happiness, and 
neglecting the proper end of their be- 
ing. He couldnotsee ther hanging on 

the edge of aprecipice, or treading on 
the mouth ofa furnace, and not stretch 
out his hand to save them.—-Hlere; 
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acain, let me not be understood to be 
calling upon every man to become an 
apostle anda preacher. No; though 
happy is he, and more honoured, 
perhaps, than all others, whois called 
to the high and holy office of preach- 
ing the Gospel; yet each man has 
his duty, and let him endeavour faith- 
ully to discharge it. But, at the 
saine time, every “ good man” must 
have the spirit of Barnabas; and 
must, according to his means, devote 
himself to the promotion of the same 
ereatends. ‘There are heathens yet 
to be taught; there are persons, 
bearing the name of Christians, yet 
to be converted, and God demands 
their souls at your hands. You are 
to strengthen the exertions of others 
employed in the ministry ; you are to 
aid the cause of missions ; you are to 
circulate bibles; you are, under Di- 
vine grace, to reclaim tHe proiligate, 
to bring the wanderers back to the 
ereat “ Shepherd and Bishop of their 
souls;’” you are to ensure to yourself 
witnesses who, at the bar of God, 
shail rise up to call you blessed—to 
ucknowledge that your time, your 
money, your labour, your prayers 
were the main instruments in the 
hands of God of their safety and joy. 
Such, at the awful hour of 1udgment, 
shall be the witnesses to the faith and 
practice of every *“ good man;’’ and 
God does not call him good who does 
not, at Icast, endeavour to secure 
them. 

5. I conclude by noticing a filth 
feature in the character of Barnabas 
—ethat he was zealous for the bedies 
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as well as for the souls of his fellow- 
creatures ; for theirtemporal as well 
as their eternal welfare.—yYou find 
him continually carfying the gifts of 
one church to another. And it is 
expressly recorded of him, that he 
sold all his own property to increase 
the general stock of the Christians,— 
Here, then, is another feature of the 
‘ood man.” His benevolence 
must not be confined to advice 
that costs him nothing—to exertions 
for the spiritual benefit of others, 
which, perhaps, he can make without 
much sacrifice. It must extend to 
the bodies of his fellow-creatures ; 
it must descend as low as the lowest 
wan.s and sufferings of human na- 
ture. It must not only ** compass 
sea and land to make one proselyte” 
to God: but bind up the wounds, and 
smooth the pillow of the miserable 
and afflicted. 

Such, then, was Barnabas ; such is 
the “ good man” of the Scriptures. 
And God grant that such men may be 
multiplied! May we not be satisfied 
till we discover these features grow- 
ing in ourselves! May we not think 
of comfort till we find that we are at 
least praying for them, and that God 
is beginning to answer our prayers! 
Barnabas, amidst all his attainments, 
felt the value of the Saviour whom he 
served; and proclaimed the name of 
Christ as the ** only name given 
under heaven whereby we can be 
saved.” And let us, whatever be 
our progress or deficiencies, rest in 
the same Saviour, that we may inhe- 
rit the same salvation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 

THE ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF MAINTAINING AND EX- 
HIBITING INDEPENDENCE OF MIND 
IN DIFFERENT SITUATIONS OF 
LIFE. 

INDEPENDENCE is the effort of infan- 

cy, the aim of childhood, the dream 


of youth, and the idol of mankind ; 
nor does age itself which chiils the 
warmth of our blood, and abates the 
ardour of our pursuits, deprive us of 
the fond hope of being the centres of 


our little systems, where, though we 


may permit other luminaries to be 
dependent upon us, yet we hope to 
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enjoy the privilege of being inde- 
pendent of them. In this sense, 
independence is only another name 
for pride; and, however this princi- 
ple of action may be disavowed or 
disguised, it is the great exciting 
motive with the majority of mankind. 
The greatest wisdom of the merely 
natural man will not shew him that 
in aiming at independence he pur- 
sues a shadow which must for ever 
elude his grasp. It was the saying 
of no less a personae than a mo- 
narch, that even kings themselves 
are only the upper servants of therr 
subjects. If we examine this more 
minutely, we shall find, that the king 
is dependent upon the ministry, the 
ministry reciprocally upon him, and 
both upon the parliament; the mem- 
bers who compose that parliament are 
dependent upon their constituents ; 
the rich man is dependent upon his 
possessions; the strong man upea 
his heaith; the man who is in honour 
upon popular cpinion; he who is in 
piace upon character, or even upon 
caprice. Superiors are oiten shewn 
to be dependent upon inferiors, and 
these perhaps of so contemptible a 
class as to be overlooked and GcS- 
pised in some such way as Goliath 
despised David. Ail will allow the 
poor are dependent upon the rich, 
and the workman on his employer; 
but it is not every one who can see 
that the rich are scarcely less de- 
pendent upon the poor, or the mas- 
ter upon the Jabourer. It has been 
often seen that -_ ian upon whose 
will whole nations have depended 
has been himectt dependent upon 
his vilest passions; and hence Ho- 
race’s Conviction that he who eovern- 
ed his own spirit ruled over a more 
extensive empire than be who 
stretched the bounds of bis dominion 
from one end of the globe to the 
other. It was in aimine to be inde- 
pendent of God, that Satan was cast 
out of heaven, and Adam out of 
Paradise; and the flattering pros- 
pects of independence (although its 
utlainment be utterly impracticable) 


of Independence of Mind. (March, 
is still the * usreal mockery” with 
which S. deludes the fallen sons 
ofa falien father. It was in refe- 
rence io the vanity of tue expecta. 
tions ci the world In this particular, 
that Swilt (a “ prephet of their 
owb,’) said, * J have kuown several 
persons of great lame for wisdom in 
public affairs and councils governed 
by foolish servants. and f have 
known men of valour cowards to 
their wives.”?) Wath reeard io the 
dousis Whicu are made by many 
persons of their Independence, We 
shall generally find that they who 
alk loudest on this head are the 
jeast entitied to do so, either from 
their personai merits or their actual 
situations in file. Upon this point, 
Burke bas a fine passure; Men,” 
Says be, “are never in a state of 
total independence of each other. It 
Is not the @ondition of our nature; 
nor is it conceivable how «apy man 
can pursue apy considerable course 
of action, without iis having some 
Cifect upon others, or o! course 
without producing 
responsibility for his conduct. The 
situations in which men relatively 
stand, prectice the rules and prin- 
ciples of that responsibility, and af- 
ford directions to prudence in ex- 
acting 1t.?? 

I have been led to pursue this 
train of reflection for a short ume, 
hot perhaps as strictly tilustrative 
of what is termed sane oi pean of 
mind, but as appearing to be col- 
laterally connected with that syb- 
ject, and as likely to operate in the 
way of caution at the very threshold 
of an Inguiry of this hind, since 
the purest specics of independe nce 
which we can well conceive must 
necds be more or Jess mixed with 
the §* baser matter? of oride oe 
vanity; and, but for the transmutin 
power of true religion, would soon 
dexenerate into the very spit 
which has been adverted to. It 
must be confessed, notwithstand- 
ing, that man, even In a state of a- 

ry | 


ture, however fallen from his origi- 


some degree of 
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nal dignity, still presents a noble 
ruin to the eye of the attentive ob- 
server, and often displays in his com- 
position such traces of a Master’s 
hand as to prove, beyond ail contra- 
diction, the dignity and grandeur of 
his origin. In this state, therefore, 
and even without the aid of the Gos- 
pel, it is surprising what flights of 
native independence we sometimes 
behold. It is consolatory to see the 
mind thus soaring above the matter 
with which it is encompassed, and to 
witness the triumph of the man over 
the animal, to observe honour and 
character preferred to life and secu- 
rity, and to see present advantages 
and emoluments surrendered without 
a sigh, when their possession could 
only have been at the price of person- 
al liberty and mental independence. 
It is in reference to this elevated prin- 
ciple that Horace tells us of the man 
(and he had many such in his view) 
who felt it delightful, as well as knew 
it to be decoruus, to die for his coun- 
try; and of him who, unsbaken in his 
purpose, neither feared on the one 
hand the licentious fury of the popu- 
lace, nor on the other the appalling 
frown of a tyrant inpower. It is in 
illustration of the same spirit, that 
many of the examples recorded in 
Greek and Roman history (with 
which we have been familiar from our 
youth) might here be noticed, if it 
were not endless to enumerate them ; 
such as the Instances of Petus and 
Arria, of Lucretia, of Quintus Cur- 
tius, and a great variety of others ; 
although perhaps there 1s hardly one 
among them which yields in sim. 
plicity and pathos to the more mo- 
dern example of William Teil. [tis 
this species of independence in all 
its varieties, from its dauntless he- 
roism in the public tragedies of the 
world, down to its subordinate ope- 
rations in private life, which has 
been the theme of historians and the 
song of poets from the earliest age; 
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and it is in allusion to its more hum- 
ble display in domestic scenes, that 
Shakspeare has said, 
‘‘ Blessed are those 
Whose blood and judgment are so well 
comingled 


That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please.” 


And, in describing such an one, has 
further said, 
‘© His nature is too noble for the world : 


He wonld not fatter Neptune for his trident, 
Or Jove for bis pow’r to thunder.” 


When we come, however, to ana- 
lyse this independence of mind which 
passes current on the world; whicis 
figures in the puye of history, or 
sparkles in the numbers of poetry ; 
when we come to reduce it to its 
primitive elements, and, above all, to 
try it by the test of Divine truth, it 
will be found, as weighed in such a 
balance, to be lighter than vanity ; 
and, when touched by the spear of 
Ithuricl, it will start up in its proper 
shape. It originates for the most 
part in a false estimate of ourselves, 
end our own merits ; ia an unhallowed 
regard for the opinion of man, and an 
inadequate sense of the value of His 
esteem whose “favour is life.’ Its 
radical defect is a preference of the 
creature tothe Creator. It proposes 
to itself an immortality of fame, 
which, even if it could be realized, as 
it never will, would in no way benefit 
its possessor, and which, so far from 
deriving any warrant or sanction 
from the precepts or promises of Him 
who knew what was 72 man and what 
was good for man, is often found to 
be in secret alliance with our great 
enemy, in direct opposition to the 
first principles of the word cf God, 
and at open war with the voice of 
conscience in the soul. Nor do these 
remarks, [ apprehend, apply only to 
the more gross and palpable forms in 
which independence of mind may 
display itself on the great theatre of 
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public action, but, like the subtle 
power assigned by Young to death, it 
“‘ Plays its weapon in the narrower sphere 
Of sweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The fairest bloom of sublunary bliss.” 

It steals unperceived into the fa- 
mily circle, and intrudes upon our 
social, shall 1 say our religious, con- 
verse ? 

It will hardly here be necessary to 
supply examples of the manner in 


which the phrase of independence of 


mind is abused by nominal Chris- 
tians of all classes; «mong whom it 
is only a soft name for a proud spirit, 
as economy is another werd for ava- 
rice ; indiscretion, for vicc ; pleasure, 
for sin; and puritanism, ‘or holiness. 
But we may pass on to the more 
grateful part of the subject which 
respects incependence cf mind as 
found in the true Christian, exercised 
upon Christian principles, and guard. 
ed by Christian cautions. And here 
‘‘the nobic army of martyrs rises at 
once to our view, and we behold the 
men’? of whom the world was not 
worthy “brought before kings and 
rulers’ for the sake ofa despised and 
crucified Master; preaching righ- 
teousness to a world which chose 
death rather than life; witnessing a 
rood confession, though the Helv 
Ghost had first testified to them that 
only * bonds and death” awaited them 
as their reward ; and counting not 
their lives dear to themselves, so that 
they might finish their course with 
joy, committing their eternal inter- 
ests to the Saviour i in the midst of a 
shower of stones, and singing halie- 
jujahs and hosannas as they ascend- 
ed in the fiery chariots of pagan and 
papal persecution. This is a grate- 
ful theme, and it would be easy to 
enlarge. Itis perhaps the highest 
example that can be given of inde- 
pendence of mind. In ordinary acts 
of heroism, the absence of a spiritual 
motive and the mixture of human 
Passion are essential defects: “ they 





do it that they may obtain a corrupti. 
ble crown ;” and ** they that take the 
sword shall perish by the sword: 
but in the cases ailuded to, faith js 
found acting upon the express injunc- 
tion of our Lord,‘ Fear not them 
who kill the body, and, after that, 
have no more that they can do; but 
fear Him who, after he hath killed, 
hath power to cast into hell.’’ They 
do fear God rather than man; they 
‘endure as seeing him who is invi- 
sible,’ and “great is their reward in 
heaven.” But todescend from this 
mount, and view the subject as more 
immediately applicable to ourselves 
—lHow are we interested in the ques- 
tion of independence ef mind? If we 
could even trust our faith that we 
should be able to exercise it on occa. 
sions of public trial (which I suppose 
none ofus will be sure that we shouid,) 
it is clear that to such trials we are 
not called in the present peaceful 
State ei the church and the world. 
Yet as things now are, and viewing 
ourselves In Connection with all about 
us, itis perhaps not too much to as- 
sert that the true Christian alone pos- 
sesses real independence of mind; 
and it may be no loss of time to con- 
sider upon what principles this may 
be affirmed, 

Ll. fle isindenendent of the world.— 
Heis not of the world, as Christ was 
net of the world, but is the native of 
another country, and the subject of 
another Sover cign. He is “acitizen 
of no mean City ; . * and when vilified 
and persecuted by those who know 
him not, he can appeal to his own 
Kine as the Roman Christian ap- 
pea sled to Cesar, He looks forward 
to the day when the earth is to 
be burnt up, and sees that a con. 
filagration like that will consume 
the stubble and chaff which others 
are building their peace upon ; and 
therefore he learns to form a pro- 
per estimate of earthly treasures 
znd to be independent of them, 
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having his treasure elsewhere. 
Thus, if the possessions of the 
world come into competition with 
his better inheritance, he knows how 
to choose the good and refuse the 
evil, and prefers to lose an employer 
rather than offend God. 

2. He is indcfiendent of life, be- 
cause he is to live for ever; and 
though he may fear death when his 
faith is not in exercise, yet, in his 
better moments, he knows whom he 
has believed, and is persuaded that 
He is able to keep that which he has 
committed to him against that day. 
Besides, although it were otherwise 
as to the state of his assurance, yet 
the covenant that 1s made with him 
is ordered and sure, and is not for- 
feited by his fears although it is ex- 
alted by his hopes. 

3. He ts independent of ofiinion.— 
He applies another rule and measure 
to his conduct than the world does, 
even the unerring word of God ; and 
when many consider him melancho- 
ly or mad, he knows that they who 
mourn now are blessed and shall be 
comforted, and that the same mis- 
judging world said of his Master 
that Ae was mad and had a devil. 
When he is thought a fool, he knows 
that the wisdom of the world is 
foolishness with God, and that the 
wisdom by which he is directed is 
justified of her children. 

4. Heis independent of circumstan- 
ces and events, of changes and rever- 
séso—Something of this sentiment 
is expressed by Watts in his lyrics, 

“‘1’d have a life to call my own 

That shall depend on heav’n alone ; 
Nor earth, nor air, nor sea, 
Mix their base essences with mine, 


Nor claim dominion so divine 
To give me leave to be.” 


As it is an axiom of mathematics 
that every thing great contains in it 
something that is less, so the Chris- 
lian, in having so much more real 
independence of mind than the 
worldling, can lay claim to every 
advantage attached to this spirit 
Which the unbelievyer may boast, 


whilst he possesses it ina form that 
is refined and purified, and divested 
of the grossness and feculence of its 
naturalelements. Hence the Chris- 
tian has been often found the best 
patriot ; and Baxter and Bunyan did 
not urge or promote the cause of 
liberty and Protestantism (in other 
words, the cause of independence of 
mind) at all the less because they 
preached and wrote laboriously for 
Christ; nor did Colonel Gardner 
fight the worse, or bleed the less 
willingly, because he went to battle 
in the Christian armour or served 
under the banner of the Lord of 
Hosts. 

5. The Christian is indefiendent of 
himself—This is perhaps that which 
most effectually promotes and se. 
cures his independence of mind. 
He is saved by grace:—he stands 
not in his own strength, but is strong 
in the Lord: because Christ lives, 
he lives also. His independence of 
mind is no more his own than any 
grace or virtue in his stock, and only 
exists fora moment as it is fed and 
nourished from a higher source. 
The whole secret of his indepen. 
dence of mind is, that he has a mind 
which depends upon God, and there- 
fore does zo¢ depend upon man, or 
which, in other words, is, as to man, 
an independent mind. Nowhere is 
the great distinction between Chris- 
tian and worldly independence of 
mind. He who has not God for his 
support never can carry a mind 
which is independent either of 
others or himself, but is the slave of 
one or the other, and often of both at 
the same moment. 

6. He is independent of enemics.— 
When Crates the philosopher wrote 
under the brand in his cheek inflicted 
by Nicodromus, ** Vicodromus fecit,”’ 
there was something equivocal in 
this; but whena man upon Christian 
principles returns good for evil, and 
his character becomes so established 
for divine forbearance, that men can 
say of him as Shakespeare said of 
Cranmer, 
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“Do my lord of Canterbury 
But one ill turn, and he’s your friend for 
life.” 


Then itis evident that he takes the 
noblest revenge, and becomes far 
more independent of his enemies 
than if he had banished cne and be- 
headed another. Not only is it true, 
that “a soft answer turneth away 
wrath ;’” but he who has the grace 
to vive it, is really more independent 
of his opponent, because less in his 
power than he would have been by 
the most severe retort. Saul allows 
that David was more righteous than 
he ; because, to pass by a transgres- 
sion is the glory of a man, and be- 
cause he who can do this must first 
have conquered himself, which is his 
greatest enemy, and he may weil 
smile at meaner foes: in other 
words, he is independent of them. 
To love our enemies is to annihilate 
them ; and to return good for evil Is 
to heap coals of fire upon their heads. 

It is perhsps time to bring these 
observations to aclose; but on ad- 
verting to the precise terms in which 
the question is couched, I observe 
that itis’ proposed to consider the 
advantages and disadvantages of main- 
taining and exhibiting this principle 
in different situations of life. Tap- 
prehend that, on considering what 
has been said, it will be thought that, 
although these advantages and disad- 
vantages have not been specifically 
distinguished, yet that they have 
been virtually recognised; and with 
a view to shew this, a short recapi- 
tulation may be necessary. And 
first us to the advantages. In order 
to any advantage at all from inde- 
pendence of mind, we must take 
care that it is of the right kind; that 
it isthe genuine principle, and not a 
spurious substitute for it. If ours 
be indeed true Christian indepen- 
cence, we may sooner count the stars 
than enumerate its advantages. It 
dignifies the prince, because it 
humbles him to rest his claim to 


real independence of mind, not upon 
the footing of his place or station, 


brut 


on the qualities of his mind and 
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the graces of his heart, without 
which he has no more real indepen- 
dence than the meanest of his sub. 
jects. What Shakespeare has poet- 
ically said of mercy may be said of 
this quality, 

“It becomes the throned monarch 
Better than his crown.”’ 


It raises the beggar from the 
dunghiil, and sets him with princes, 
even the princes of God’s pcople, 
since it gives him an interest in a 
world to come by making him inde- 
pendent of the present. It elevates 
the lowest in the scale of being by 
establishing a sort of moral equality, 
which while it still renders to Casar 
the things that are Cesar’s will yet 
first render to God the things that 
are God’s. Itsadvantages in middle 
life are endless. When it is clearly 
the resuit of piety, it is an emanation 
of the Deity within us: hence it 
was declared, that when the primi- 
live saints were to deliver their tes. 
timony, they were not to stoop to 
study their subject, but that it should 
be given them in that hour what they 
should speak, and that it was not 
they who spake but the Holy Ghost 
within them. When its movements 
are not so clearly the result of such 
seraphic and elevated feelings, but 
yet sicer clear of the lower motives 
of pride and selfishness, it has in it 
enough to dignify and beautify the 
records of past ages, where we still 
behold amidst a mass of ruin and 
disorder these few Corinthian co- 
lumns standing here and there as if 
to prevent our closing the page of 
history in disgust, and which remind 
us of the stars in the darkness, 

* For ever singing as they shine, 

The Hand that made us is Divine.” 

Before I quite close the subject 
of the advantages of independence 
of mind, I would observe, that it has 
appeared to me from my own expe- 
rience, that there is scarcely any 
way in which independence of 
mind can be so fully cultivated, or 
so usefully displayed as—by our 
determining to express our senti- 
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ments on all proper occasions ; and 
not to be too nice or particular as to 


' what are proper occasions, lest we 


ing in 
- London: if a man do not slip in 


lose opportunities which may never 
return, and thus lay up the talent 
of social usefulness in a napkin. Talk- 
London is like walking in 


wherever vacant spaces present them- 


selves, and sometimes make them 


aie Be 


where they do not; if he do not use 


all his faculties, watch and seize every 


opportunity, and occasionally run 
against his neighbour, he will neither 
tulk nor walk like a Londoner. Inde- 
pendence of mind is both acquired 
and developed by speaking, whether 
in public or private. I thought while 
I was hearing an eminent preachera 


few days since, in one of his bold and 


 vbeautiful appeals for God agaiust an 


~ ungodly world, how has it pleased 


God to honour preaching, and what 
a fine specimen of independence of 
mind is here exhibiting! If we de- 
scend from the pulpit to the senate, 


| who is it that counsel kings and give 


laws tonations? They who speak. If 
we look at the bar, speaking is not 


graceful only; it Is necessary, it is 
indispensable. 


What are general 
meetings of Bible Societies, but a few 
speeches hung upon the peg ol a Re- 


port? Inthe cominittees of those so- 
_cicties, who do the business of such 
committees? They who speak. Ifa 
mando not speak to the purpose, he 


will soon discover it, and give way to 


' those who do, which will teach him 
— humility; but only let bim speak as 
a habit, for though he who speaks 
frequently will often, blunder, he who 
"is invariably silent, can never be in 
| the right, 
_ Improves social intercourse, that re- 
| proves vice. abashes folly, silences the 
| scorner, and informs the learner. He 


Who is it that adorns and 


who speaks: for silence, if it do not 


give consent, frequently involves us 
In the suspicion of doing so. 


lo come now to the disadvantages 


| of exhibiting independence of mind 


—We shall perhaps find on near in- 
Christ. Observ. No. 159. 
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spection that these are not so much 
the disadvantages of rea/ indepen- 
dence of mind as of fa/se and sfiuri- 
ous independence ; and that therefore 
it will not be just to charge upon the 
principle itself, the inconveniences 
and dangers referable to another 
source. Some men, for instance, 
pique themselves upon speaking their 
minds, as they call‘it ; but this is done 
in such an imprudent and offensive 
way as to alienate others and injure 
themselves: they then complain of the 
disadvantages of independence of 
mind, when the only disadvantage 
which appears is to be attributed tc 
their own indiscretion in the applica- 
tion of a principle which was good in 
itself. But, after all due allowances 
for mismanagements and mistakes 
are made, it is but too certain that 
the exhibition of independence of 
mind is more or less opposed to the 
temporal interests of every man who 
acts under its influence. There is no 
public reprover of sin from John the 
Baptist downwards, who has not had 
occasion to feel something of this. 
Truth is odious in all its shapes to, 
the lovers of error; and they must 
needs hate the light who are reprov- 
ed by it. On minor questions also 
than those of morals, it is offensive 
to age and to station when any one is 
hardy enough to suggest the possi- 
bility of grave and reverend persons 
being in the wrong; and as two Can- 
not well walk together, except they 
be agreed, suci persons will look. 
out for those characters, on the soft 
velvet of whose pliant spirits they can 
repose for admiration and assent, and 
they will avoid all those who have 
too much independence of mind to 
acquiesce in every proposition, mere- 
ly because it bears the stamp and 
sanction of authority, while it has per- 
haps nothing else to boasw There 
are certain men in the world, of 
whom it may be predicated without 
difficulty, that they will never be 
rich, because they are too honest 
to disruise their own sentiments. 
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When the restraint of public perse- 
cution cannot be placed upon such 
men, the scourge of private slander 
shall be felt by them ; their character 
shall be defamed, their society shall 
be shunned, and they shall know that 
‘a man’s foes are they of his own 
houschold,” because of their fidelity 
towards God, and their independence 
of mind towards man. Persecution 
thus assumes a mitigated form ; and 
if we have all been exempt from its 
influence, it is high time we should 
begin to question the sincerity of our 
religious profession, 

Watts affords a noble specimen of 
independence of mind; and one of 
his lyrics begins, 


* Custom, that tyranness of fools 
That leads the learned round the schools, 
in magic chains of forms and rules! 
My genius storms her throne. 
No more, ye slaves, with awe profound, 
Beat the dull track nor dance the round: 
Loose hands, and quit th’ enchanted 
ground : 
Knowledge invites us each alone. 
I hate these shackles of the mind 
Forged by the haughty wise: 
Souls were not born to be confined 
And led like Sampson blind and bound ; 
But when his native strength he found 
He well avenged his eyes,” &c. 


Watts experienced a singular lot 
in meeting with a patron who could 
endure him; but our surprise ceases 
when we know that this patron was 
as much a man of God in civil life 
as Watts was in religious life. They 
were agreed upon all the higher 
questions of doctrine and practice ; 
and while Watts preserved his inde- 
pendence, Abdy would have scorned 
to invade it. Such instances, how- 
evcr, it Is to be feared, are rare. 

Many disadvantages of indepen. 
dence of mind might here perhaps 
be enumerated; but they would be 
found, I apprehend, after all, to be for 
the most part referable to the single 
instance of disadvantage which has 
been stated, and to be only members 
and branches of that secret dislike 
which the worid has ever felt to vir- 
tue and talent. It may, however, be 
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fairly questioned whether, after giy. 
ing to those disadvantages all their 
force, we are not applying to them a 
term which does not belong to them; 
whether we ought not to hail them 
as auxiliaries, rather than regard 
them as enemies; and whether we 
should not all rather desire to possess 
them as evidences of our religion and 
honesty, rather than want them, and 
at the same time want the principles 
whose existence they serve to vindi- 
cate. 


Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer, 


I am a country squire, fond of 
good old English customs, a staunch 
friend to Royalty and Episcopacy, a 
diligent observer of what passes in 
the world around me, and a constant 
reader of your very profitable work. 
Like many others in the present day, 
and | believe in all former ages of 
Christianity, 1 fancy that I can dis. 
cern blemishes and. defects which 
might be remedied in some of our 
most excellent establishments. | 
watch, with a jealous eye, the en 
croachments which are attempted to 
be made upon our venerable mother, 
the Church ; and 1 am equally care- 
ful that her sons should do their duty, 
and prove, by unquestionable evi- 
dence, their attachment to their 
parent. Good, sound, scriptural ser- 
mons, and good correspondent prac- 
tice, ensure for every clerzyman, a 
hearty welcome to my family man- 
sion. My father, and grandfather 
before me, sir, were * lovers of good 
men.’’ 

A country gentleman, resident 
upon his esiate, often complains of 
much idle time, which as often hangs 
heavily upon his hands, To check the 
very first approach of this evil, after 
my family devotions are concluded, 
and my domestic economy 1s arrang: 
ed for the day, 1 generally mount 
my poncy, and ride, not merely to ad- 
mire the beauties of Nature, and then 
to contemplate the great goodness 
of the God of Nature; but, in my 
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daily rides, I venture to inquire 
into ihe temporal and spiritual wants 
of tne poor in the adjacent villages. 
In one ot these solitary excursions, 
my cour-e was directed to a neigh- 
pouring parish, which does not enjoy 
the blessing of a resident clergyman. 
There 1 had occasion to enter into 
conversation with a poor woman, 
whose distress required every kind 
attention ; but who, alas! found no 
friend to pity her. * QO, sir,’? said 
she, * how different was our case In 
the life-time of good Mr. D. our 
jate Rector, who was called to rest 
from his labours last year: we do, 
indeed, miss ganas sir. A blessing 

upon bis memory ! Never were so 
mauy teats shed in our parish, as on 
the day when he was buried. Good 
man! He was a faithful servant of 
God. So like his Master, sir, he 
went about doing good. Well! 
our loss is his gain. We must not 
wish bim back again; for he had 
maby sharp trials in his own family ; 
but he bore thet all so pauently, and 
used to say, that * we must through 
much tribulation enter into the king- 
dom otf God.’ Good man! we do, 
indeed, miss him, sir !’—Relieving 
the wants of this poor woman, I 
passed on to another cottage, where 
w tribe of fatherless children were 
watching the hand of a widowed 
mother, busily employed in distribut- 
ing a homely meal of potatoes. 
Here again, 1 was greeted with a 
somewhat similar complaint: for 
upon my asking how the family did, 
“ The litthe ones have been well, 
sir,’ said the mother, ** since their 


- poor father’s death: but anxiety of 


mind, I believe, produced a fever ; 


_ and I have been confined to my bed 


for these six weeks. Oh, how I 
wished for the prayers of a good 
minister of religion; but you know, 
sir, cur gentleman lives so far off, 
and is so much hurried, that I did 
not see him during my whole sick. 
ness. J did, indeed, senda message 
to the Clerk last Sunday morning ; 
} ut after service there wasa christen- 
é 
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ing, and Mr. was afraid he 
should be too late at church 5 
and so, sir, I prayed as well as I 
could myself, and asked the Lord to 
teach me, and He heard my prayers.” 
—Here, again, having offered my 
temporal a$Sistance, and mounted 
my horse, I journeyed homewards ; 
and on my way, passed the rectory 
house, now inhabited by a farmer, 
who rents the giebe. On the oppo- 
site side of the road, was an old 
tythe-barn, whose folding doors 
seemed to have been the common 
receptacle for all the hand-bills pub- 
lished in the neighbourhood. Not 
a sale of oxen, sheep, or household 
furniture, but here found a ready 
welcome. Meditating, as I rode, 
upon the loss these poor people had 
sustained by the death of Mr. D,I 
suddenly lifted up my eyes, and 
beheld, in the midst of the hand- 
bills, a printed paper in small let- 
ters, with the exception of one word, 
and that word In large capitals was, 
* RESIDENCE.” I started back, 
and wondered that my poney did 
not start likewise. Residence, said 
I; the very thing which is here 
wanted! Surely it is a summons 
placed here by authority. I examin- 
ed this monitor, and was Chagrined 
to find it merely gave notice, thata 
country residence was to be sold, 
with a three-stalled stable, coach- 
house, field,and garden. It told the 
passenger no more ; but to the pre- 
sent rector, passing to receive his 
rents, must it not have spoken, as we 
read the hand-writing upon a wall 
once did of old? Must not its lan- 
guage have been, “ MENE MENEy) 
TEKEL, UPHARSIN ? 

As a layman, I am not to upbraid 
my brethren in the ministry, who 
hold a sacred office; but the word 
* RESIDENCE” still seems to 
haunt me; and I cannot but hope, 
that in time, some method will be 
devised to ensure this very desirable 
object. Clerical residence is cer- 
tainly the grand turning point of 
clerical usefulness. Without resid- 
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ing upon his cure of souls, the best 
man living cannot do his duty. The 
question once asked by the brethren 
of David, may be fairly put to the 
conscience of every non-resident 
clergyman,—** With whom hast thou 
left those few sheep in the wilder- 
ness £” It will not be denied, that the 
most solemn oaths have been taken, 
and the most sacred promises made 3 
and yet the minister of God, the 
very character who shouid be ready 
to explain the nature of an oath, and 
shew the tendency of a promise to 
others, 1s breaking these engage- 
ments himself. Vhe Jamp which 
should illumine the sanctuary, Is 
rarely seen within its walls. 

To compare great things with 
small,—as a couniry squire, | keep 
a flock of sheep; no matter whether 
the Merino or the South Down. Lam 
curious In my wool, and pride my- 
selfupen my superior mutton. My 
shepherd once said to me, * Please 
your honour, I can have a cottage 
with a nice bit of garden, in the next 
village; | will be sure tocome early, 
and ro home late; may I live there ?”’ 
Certainly not, my good man, said I, 
if you wish to continue in my ser- 
vice. I give you a small cottage in 
my own field; but you want a gar- 
den: ifthe place suits you, live in it ; 
but if not, leave the employment, and 
choose for yourself. Now, sir, if 
iny shepherd must be on the spot, 
to attend to his sheep, to watch 
over them, to administer medicine, 
to enlarge the fold, and to change 
the pasture—how much more ina 
spiritual sense ? Our Lord is said 
to have had compassion on the mul- 
titude, because they were as sheep 
having no shepherd. I fear that 
there are many such multitudes in 
the present day. 

The benefits to be derived from 
clerical residence are incalculable. 
I will venture to name a few of the 
most apparent 

ist, The minister is neither hur- 
ried nor fatigued when he enters 
upon the duties of the Sabbath. It 
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is the Lord’s day ; and therefore the 
Lord’s servant should * make the 
Sabbatha deiught.” 

2diy, The minister’s exampic iiag 
great Weight on this boiy day. he 
behaviour, likewise, Cl ois Children 
and his servants tends to lead others 
into the paths of holiness. 

Sdly, The minister ts at had to 
advise his parishteners ip aby hte 
emergency. No intvuder will at. 
letapt to Make lnioades wien the 
Waichmadn ft) at fis pest. 

4thly, Phe sick persons in his 
Parish ate constantly attended. The 
good impressions Made in — sick. 
hess are not suffered 'o wear off, 
Without some remonstraiice. An 
evening call when the poor map has 
left his work 5 a religious tract; a 
word In scason; a friendly prayer: 
these may be blessed to the salva 
tion of the soul. 

Ssthly, Phe resident minister 1s 4 
father to the poor. Suppose him 
to have no children of his own, he 
can do the more for the children ol 
others. Dr. Johnson, speaking oi 
the responsibility of ministers, once 
said, “that a clergyman was the 
father of a larger family than he 
could maintain.” Be it so: but i 
he cannot maintain oll the children, 
he will do something towards thei! 
mainienance. | 

6thly, Sunday-schools, where 4 
clergyman is resident, may 0 
incaiculable good. To these 4 
stranger cannot attend ; and if they 
are neglected, persons of some 
other religious persuasion step I 
take up the young shoots, and 
transplant them into a differen 
soil. 

7thly, We might insist upon the 
exqutsite pleasure to be derived 
from residence. As tie good old 
Rector, mentioned in the early pat 
of this paper, used to say, * I teel 
afier a week's Jabour in the vine 
yard, that which I cannot describe; 
a joy with which a stranger inter 
meddleth not. To know a people 
we must live In the midst of then: 
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sthly, How rich the recompense 
of reward. To say before the tribu- 
nai of God, Lo! I, and the children 
which God hath given me! 

Would to God that these hints 
might stimulate any one non-resident 
clergyman to consider the vast weight 
of responsibility imposed upon him. 
If he be a close reasoner, let him 
take—Ist, the negative side of this 
question, and Calculate what are the 
losses, temporal and spiritual, which 
his people sustain by his absence 
from his benefice ; and what are the 
wants which be has undertaken to 
supply. “Then—2dly, let him turn 
to the positive good which the same 
people might receive if he were in 
his pulpit on the seventh day, and in 
his appointed orbit of usefulness on 
the other six days in the week. Let 
this warning of our Biessed Master 
be written in letters of gold, * Cast 
ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness ; there shall be weeping 
and gnashing of teetb.” Let the 
same characters record this encour- 
agement, “Call the labourers, and 
give them their hire”?—* Thou hast 
been faithful in a few things, I will 
make thee ruler over mauy things: 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 

Iam, &e. 


K.P. B. 


= EE —— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


As so much has already been writ- 
ten on the Expenses of a College 
Education, I really should feel ashum- 
ed of offering any farther remarks on 
the subject, were I not confident 
that erroneous opinions must neces. 
sarily be formed, from the statements 
given by your various correspondents, 
I do not mean, even to insinuate that 
cach has not given a true account of 
those instances which have fallen 
under his notice ; but, on reading 
them, I am reminded of the story 
of three travellers, who disputed 
about the colour of the camelion; 
ene contending that it was blue, 
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another green, and the other black ; 
and lam of opinion, that the same an- 
swer, which the animal returned on 
that occasion, will be equally appli. 
cable at present, 


** You all are right, and all ate wrong.” 


With respect to the expenses of 
some young men, mentioned by rRus- 
T:ICUS, no one will pre‘end to deny, 
that such may not, nay that such do, 
actually occur; yet every one, who 
is in the least degree acquainted with 
the University, knows, that these «ure 
not zecessary exficnses, nor are ihey 
any other than would probably have 
been contracicd in almost any olier 
situation. To consider these, there- 
fore, as college exfienses is Certainly 
to consider them in a very erroncous 
point of view. 

Again, the instances adduced by 
the OLD FELLOW are, | have no doubt, 
perfecuy true ; but 1 would ask, “Is 
it possible to form a correct idea of 
college expenses, from single in- 
stances of remarkably parsimonious 
Characiers, or of persons under par- 
licular Circumstances /” Surely not. 
Yet such are the cases presented by 
your correspondents. Sucii was Hen- 
ry Kirke White's, But suppose it to 
be otherwise, it must be recollected 
that he speaks only of St. John’s 
College; and since his time, such 
has been the influx of sizars (owing 
probably to his ictrers) that St. Jonn’s 
now, isnot Whatit wasthen. It, how- 
ever, your correspondent, the QOid 
Fellow, means oniy to shew what may 
be done, 1 could bring him an In. 
stance of one, whose expenses, dur- 
ing the whole of his undergraduate- 
shifiy were considerably less than 501 
and this too, without having any scho- 
larship, without having commons 
free, or, In fact, without having any 
emolument whatever. But, sir, I need 
not say, thal, most probably, this is 
the only instance of the kind that 
ever did or ever will occur, 

The Old Fellow informs us, that 
he is speaking of “the actunl col- 
lege expenses of a sizar 3"? but needs 
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he to be informed that, even these 
vary very Considerably? Does he not 
know, that two sizars, whose habits 
and proceedings exactly coincide, 
may, nevertheless, find their accounts 
very different ? In some colleges a 
sizar may have commons and rooms 
free, while at others he must pay for 
both. Again, the expenses of one 
may be considerably reduced by 
emoluments arising from scholar- 
ships, chupel-clerkship, &c. &c. 
whiie another muy have no such de- 
duction. 

Now sir, as I was a sizar not a 
eentury ago, perhaps you will give 
me leave to state what were my an- 
nual expenses. Be it remembered, 
that it was of great Importance to me 
to be economical; and on a review 
of my accounts, I really cannot dis- 
cover that I have been otherwise, 
It must be understood also, tha I 
take into account, not only * actual 
college expenses,” (which, by the 
bye, is so indefinite a phrase that no. 
body knows what is meant by it,) but 
every expense whatever, except that 
of travelling. Well then, sir, on an 
average, after every deduction 1s 
made, I find it has cost me 105/, per 
annum. Perhaps at first, the Old 
Fellow may startle, on comparing this 
with his 477. and think me a very cex- 
travagant youth: let him, however, 
suspend his judgment a moment, 


a scholarship. 
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and [ trust he will change his opi. 
nion of me. 

I was placed at a college where 
I had no deduction whatever, except 
about 16/. per annum, arising from 
My account, there- 
fore, not only includes commons, 
rooms, servants, &e. but also furni- 
ture, expenses of degrec, academical 
dress, &c. ; tailors’ bills, booksellers’, 
(for such books as were absolutely 
necessary ;) in fact, every other ex- 
pense during my undergraduateship. 
I must just observe, however, that 
for near five montis in the summer, 
and one in the winter, i was with 
my friends, and theretore, during that 
time, had no expenses, 

Under these circumstances, I con- 
ceive that no person can, with any 
degree of respectability, pass through 
college for a less sum. As I have 
sald before, the expenses of a sizar 
are very various: but, by knowing 
the amount of the emoluments, it will 
be an easy matter to compute witha 
tolerable accuracy the necessary ex- 
penses of one in that situation. 1 
cannot take my Icave of the Old Fel- 
low, without informing him, that I 
have not expended a single farthing 
in dinner parties, wine parties, &c, 
&c. or in fact on any superfluities. 

Jam, &c. 


A. B. 


| 


REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A brief Account of the Jesuits: with 
historical Proofs in sufiort of tt, 
tending to establish the Danger of 
the Revival of that Order to the 
World at large, and to the United 
Kingdom in particular. London: 
Rivingtons. {815. pp. 56. 

To those who desire the extension 

of religion, no contemplation can be 

more painful than the errors or mis- 
conduct either of the churches or of 


the individuals who profess it. It is 
difficult to condemn one member of 
the Christian body, without feeling a 
momentary suspicion of the rest—to 
detect a single spot of leprosy upon 
the vestments of the church, without 
fancying that ithas diffused itself over 
the whole. ‘his circumstance, then, 
in itself, has been sufhcient to render 
that part of our office which requires 
the exposure of the faults of any 
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Christian church or body, peculiarly 
irksome to us; and if we ever enter 
upon the task, it is not to indulge our 
taste, but to fulfil our duty. Nor 
does this reluctance to investigate 
and condemn confine itself to the 
yarious bodies of Christians existing 
in our own country. It extends to 
the Church of Rome. Enough, as 
jt seems to us, and more than enough 
of the fiery arrows of disputation have 
been discharged by the Romish and 
Protestant Churches. Long enough 
have we viewed each other through 
the dark medium of passion and pre- 
judice. Long enough have all parties 
conceived that the best vindication of 
their own principles is the unjust 
inculpation of others. Itis now time, 
not that we should forsake or com- 
promise the truth; not that we should 
call good evil, and evil good; not that 
we should deny the right and neces- 
sity for Christians to quit the altar of 
Popery, if that altar ceased to be 
erected on “the foundation of apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ him- 
self being the chief corner-stone,’— 
but that we should maintain our 
cause with mildness, temperance, 
and truth; that we should cease to 
misrepresent or to magnify ; that we 
should rather mourn than triumph 
over the faults of our sister; that we 
should endeavour, under the Divine 
blessing, to win her to a purer creed 
and a holier temper, by the exhibition 
of the practical influence of that better 
creed upon ourselves. 

Acting upon this principle, it is 
impossible for us willingly to multiply 
the faults of Papists ; to impute to 
them either principles or consequen. 
ces of principles which they disown; 
to visit upon them, by a sort of post- 
humous sentence, all those crimes of 
their ancestors which sprang, per- 
haps, as much from the spirit of the 
umes as the character of the reli- 
gion. But,at the same time, there is 
4 point at which forbearance must 
have an end, and at which silence 


would be criminal ; and such a point 
is that, we conceive, to which modern 
Popes or Papists conduct us, when, 
instead of acknowledging and deplor- 
ing the crimes of their predecessors, 
they re-erect the institutions in which 
those crimes chiefly originated ;— 
when they again polish and sharpen 
what have been the wespons of assassi- 
nation—or weave what has proved it- 
self to be the fatal web of political or 
religious intrigue. It certainly was 
with deep regret, as well as astonish- 
ment,we perceived that, no sooner was 
the millstone of despotism and usurpa- 
tion taken from the neck of Popery, 
no sooner did she arise and shake her- 
self from the dust of oppression and 
insult, than she proved that affliction 
had purged away few of her follies. 
We saw, and we were shocked to 
see, even in Paris, many of the ancient 
superstitions revived——ceremonies 
which had disappeared even before 
the Revolution, again affront the eye 
of reason and common sense—a dis- 
position to invest the pope with much 
of that authority which his predeces- 
sors had so long and mischievously 
possessed. Ali this, however, might 
have been passed over in silence ; 
because we are convinced that the 
spirit of the age, unless peculiarly 
controlled, will soon extinguish much 
of the mummery of this artificial and 
childish system of religious worship ; 
and that the pope is not the more 
powerful because a few of his follow-- 
ers choose to think bim so. But the 
pamphlet before us, with several 
other important documents, present 
a more important und alarming sub- 
ject of inquiry, viz.: the revival of 
the Order of the Jesuits, by a mandate 
of the Pope. ‘The pamphlet itself is 
well written; though occasionally it 
errs, we think, by colouring a very 
little too highly ; by charging evils 
exclusively upon Jesuitism, of which 
it was only In part the cause ; by pass- 
ing over certain concurrent causes ; 
by allowing too lite to the spirit of 
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the age, and to the individual villany 
of some calling themselves Jesuits ; 
yet, in general. the arguments are 
just and forcible, the historical refe- 
rences accurate, and the conclusion 
no stronger than the premises appear 
abundantly to warrant, It is our in- 
tention to pass over much the same 
ground with the author; and, in so 
doing, we shail either resort to our 
own stores, or take the liberty of 
drawing upon him, as may best serve 
our purpose. If we are not mis- 
taken, the whole view of the subject 
will be such as to justify, if not, 
what the author demands, a legisla- 
tive interference to resist the landing 
of a Jesuit upon our shores, vet such 
representation from every part of 
Europe to the Court of Rome, as 
may at once teach her that she can- 
not with impunity let loose the 
ministers of intrigue and of crime 
Upon nations where these crimes 
are already recorded in letters of 
blood. 

An, in the first place, it may be 
wei. to eX=mine the instrument by 
wich the Order is restored. Jesu- 
itisin had alreudy been revived in 
1801, under the auspices of the very 
wise and amiable Emperor Paul, 
and in Sardinia, in 1804, by King 
Ferdinand. But such partial resto- 
ration il satisfied the more ambitious 
members of that. at all times, ambi- 
tious body. Accordingly a bull was 
obtuined from Rome in August, 
1814, in which the present pope de- 
clares tbat he should deem himself 
guilty ** towards God, if, amidst the 
dunvers of the Christian republic, he 
should neglect to employ the aids 
which the special providence of God 
had put in his power, and if, pluced 
in the bark of St. Peter, and tossed 
by continual storms, he should refuse 
to employ the vigorous and experi- 
enced powers who volunteer their 
services.” It then declares, that 
the pope, “in vir'ue of the pleni- 
tude of apostolic power, and with 
perpetual validity, had decreed, that 
the concessions made to the Jesuits 
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in Russia and Sicily, should extend 
to all his ecclesiastical states, and to 
all other states.” All necessary pow- 
ers are then granted to the present 
General of the Society, * in order 
that the said states may freely receive 
all who desire to be, or shall be, ad- 
mitted into the Order; and power is 
granted to the members to apply 
themselves to the education of youth 
-——to direct colleges and seminaries 
to hear confessions, to preach, and 
administer the sacraments.”’ 

‘¢ The bull is then directed to be 
inviolably observed, in all future 
times, and that it shall never be sub. 
mitted to the judgment or revision of 
any judge, with whatever power he 
may be clothed, declaring null and 
void any encroachment on those regu- 
lations, either Knowingly or from 
Ignorance.’’ 

The bull of Clement XIV. who 
abolished the order, is then express- 
ly abrogated—and it Is, lastly, stated, 
that “if any one shal! attempt by an 
audacious temerity to infringe or op- 
pose any part of that ordinance, he will 
thereby incur the indignation of 
Almighty God, and of the holy 
Apostles.” 

It has already been intimated, 
that had the crimes charged upon 
the Society of Jesuits been charge- 
able, rather upon the spirit of the 
times than upon the institution; 
had they originated, rather in the 
vices of a few individuals connected 
with that Society than in the genius 
of the Order itself; had they been 
rather the accidental than neces- 
sary fruits of its constitution, we 
might have deemed it right to say 
less on the subject. But the fact 
appears to be, that, taking human 
nature and the state of society as 
they are, we cannot conceive that 
such an Order could exist in the 
world, and such consequences not 
arise. But this is a matier ol 
proof rather than of assertion; 
and we will therefore begin by 
laying before our readers some ac- 
count of the Society, drawn partly 
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from accredited historical autho- 
ritiesy and partly from the “ Secreta 
Monita,’’ or the hidden Rules of the 
Order—rules caretully concealed 
during that long period in which 
men felt tne blow, without seeing 
the hand which s:ruck it—rules, the 
discovery Of which at once armed 
all Europe against the Society. The 
first Copy ot the * Secreta Monita? 
was discovered in the Jesuits’ Col. 
lege at Paderborn, in Westphalia ; 
aud a second at Prague. <A preface 
direcis (hat they shall be communt- 
cated, even to the Initiated, with the 
Utumost Caution; and as the result of 
personal experience, not as the writ- 
ten rulesof the Oider. And, in the 
case of thelr falling into the hands 
of stranpers, ** they must be posi. 
tively denied to be the rules of the 
sociely.”’ 

The founder of the society was, 
as is well known, Ignatius Loyola, 
one of those sly enthusiasts whose 
lolly never so gets the better of 
their cunning as to prevent their 
pursuing the worst ends by the 
most eflicient means. He soon 
overcame the reluctance of the 
court of Rome toestablish a society, 
of which all saw the inutility, and 
Many the danger, by a_ general 
pledve to obey the papal mandate 
in every part of the world, without 
reward or support. And, under 
the sanction of a bull thus obtained, 
and granting every privilege which 
enthusiasm or art could desire, the 
society, in half a comheny, obtained 
setuements in every Catholic coun. 
try; its members’ multiplied; its 
Wealth increased; and all Europe 
felt the controlling influence of its 
genius and power. The rules ofthe 
Order were not, however, completed 
vy the founder of the institution: 
they were enlarged and perfected 
by sone of the most distinguished 
followers of Loyola ; and, in parti- 
cular, Lainez is supposed to have 
been the author of the ‘* Secreta 

tonita. 
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The primary object of all the 
monastic orders (as is justly stated 
by the author of the pamphlet,) is 
to separate men from the world. 
The object of Jesuitism, on the 
contrary, was to make them masters 
of the world. 
<overnment in these distinct orders 
correspond with their distinct ob- 
jects. The other orders are to be 
considered as voluntary associations, 
in which whatever affects the whole 
body is regulated by the common 
suffrage of all its members. But 
Jesuitism was purely despotic. 


‘* 4 General chosen for life by deputies 
from the several provinces, possessed 
power that was supreme and independent, 
extending to every person and to every 
case He, by his sole authority, nominated 
prov incials, rectors, and every other officer 
employed inthe government of the society, 
and could semove them at pleasure. In 
him was vested the sovereign administra- 
tion of the revenues and funds of the 
Order. Every member belonging to it was 
at bis di cones. and by his uncontroHable 
mandate he could impose on them any task, 
or employ them in what service soever he 
pleascd. To his commands they were re- 
quir ed to yield not only outward obedience, 
but to resign up to him the inclinations of 
their own wills, and the sentiments of their 
own understandings. They were to listen to 
his injunctions, as if they h ad | been uttered 
by Christ himself. Under his direction 
they were to be only einai instruments, 
like clay in the hands of the potter, or mere 
machines incapable of resistance. Sucha 
singular form of policy could not fail to 
iIMpress its Character on all the members 
of the Order, and to give a peculiar force 
to all its operations. There is not in the 
annals of mankinl any example of such a 
perfect despotism exercised, be it observ- 
ed, not over monks sliut up in the cells of a 
convent, but over men, aia versed among 
all the nations of the earth.” p. 5. 


The trust thus reposed in the 
General of the Order required that 
he should be intimately acquainted 
with the powers and dispositions of 
the agents over whom he possessed 
such unlimited control. Accord- 
ingly every possible security was 
taken tor his acquiring such know- 
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ledge. Inspection of the minutest 
kind was maintained; reports from 
every district of the society were 
multiplied; and tributary streams of 
information were incessantly roiling 
into the grand reservoir at Rome, to 
which the General alone possessed 
full access. M. de Chatolais has 
made acalculation of the number of 
reports thus transmitted. ‘These 
amount to 6584 annually. Besides 
these are those communications 
which were called * Letters extraor- 
dinary.”—The provincials are bound 
not to confine themselves to the 
giving an account of the society, 
but are also to state the civi/ and sfio- 
fitical circumstances of the various 
commonwealths in which they re- 
side. Most of these statements are 
to be conveyed by a particular cypher 
known only to the General. ‘The 
account given by Robertson* of the 
system of espionage and inspection 
is so curious, that we have been 
tempted to extract it, 


“* As the constitutions of the Order vest 
in the General such absolute dominion over 
all its members, they carefully provide for 
his being perfectly informed with respect 
to the character and abilities of his sub- 


jects. Every novice who offers himself as 


a candidate for entering into the Order, 1s 
obliged to manifest his conscience to the 
superior, or to a person appointed by him; 
and in doing this is required to confess, not 
only his sins and defeets,but to discover the 


inclinations, the passions, and the bent of 


his soul. ‘Tiis manifestation must be re- 
newed every six inonths. The society, not 
satisfied with penetrating in this manner 
into the inmost recesses of the heart, di- 
vects each member to observe the words 
and actions of the novices; they are con- 
stituted spies upon their conduct; and are 
hound to disclose every thing of importance 
conceraing themto the superior, In order 
that this scrutiny into their character may 
be us complete as possibile, along noviciate 
must expire, during which they pass 
througit the several pradations of ranks in 
the society, and they must have attamed 
the full age of thirty-three years before 
they can be permitted to take the final 
vows, by which they become professed 








*Chatles V. Vol. ii, p. 43! 
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members. By these various methods, the 
superiors, under whose immediate inspec. 
tion the novices are placed, acquire g 
thorough Knowledge of their dispositions 
and talents. In order that the General, 
whois the soul that animates and moves 
the whole society, may have under his eye 
every thing necessary to inform or direct 
him, the provincials and heads of the seve. 
ral houses are obliged to transmit to lim 
regular and frequent reports concerning 
the members under their inspection. Jp 
these they descend into minute details 
with respect to the character of each 
person, his abilities natural or acquired, 
his temper, his experience in affairs, and 
the particular department for which he ig 
best fiited. These reports, when digested 
and arranged, are entered into registers, 
kept on purpose, that the General may, at 
one comprehensive view, survey the state 
of the society in every corner of the earth; 
observe the qualifications and talents of its 
members ; and thus choose, with perfect 
injormation, the instruments which his ab. 
solute power can employ in any service for 
which he thinks meet to destine them.” 


As the object of the Order was 
to obtain influence in all quarters o 
the globe, and among all classes of 
men, they naturally became oils 
stonaries, preachers, schoolmasters, 
and contessors. And in a short time 
they became almost the exclusive, 
and certainly the most distinguishe¢, 
instructers of youth in every Cathe: 
lic country. They were the com 
fessors of almost every Cathollie 
monarch and person of distingulsi 
ed rank. Their wealth, notwith 
standing a “ vow of poverty” whicl 
they found little difficulty in evading 
was immense. They obtained 3 
license to trade with the nations 
whom they undertook to convert 
They made themselves masters 0 
ab immense province in South Ame 
rica. And thus, although wae 
Loyola, in 1540, petittuned the pope 
to authorize the fnsutution of the 
Order, he bad only ten disciples, 
the year 1603 the ember of Jesuits 
amounted to 10.581. In 1710 we 
Order possessed 24 professed beuses 
59 houses of probation, S41 residel 


5 > j 9; eect 1 
ces, 612 colleges, 200 missions, ! 
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seminaries ; and the society consisted 
of 19,998 members. 


The characteristic principle of the 
Order is rightly stated by Dr. Robert- 
son to be simply this, that its interests 
are to be promoted by all possible 
means, at all possible expenses, 
And the examiner of their records 
most shudders to consider some of 
she means employed by the agents, 
and sanctioned by the rulers, of the 
‘nstttution. We shall here extract 
from the pamphlet before us some 
of the *Secreta Monita;’’ assuring 
yur readers, that we have not malig- 
nantly raked in them to seize the 
faulty parts, but that these extracts 
yresent a fair sample of the whole. 


« Princes and distinguished persons must 
y all means be so managed that they may 
rain their ear, which will easily secure their 
hearts; so that all persons will become de- 
endant upon them, and opposition be pre- 
vented.—_—Since ecclesiastics secure the 
ereatest favour by winking at the vices of 
the ereat, as in the case of incestuous mar- 
riages, &c. such persons must be led to 
hope that, through their aid, a dispensa- 
tion may be obtained from the pope, which 
he will no doubt readily grant.—It will fur- 
ther their object, if their members insinuate 
themselves into foreign embassies, but es- 
necially in those to the pope.—Favour must, 
above all, be obtained with the dependants 
and domestics of princes and noblemen, 
who, by presents and offices of piety, may 
he so far biassed as to impart intelligence 
of their employers’ inclinations and inten- 
tions.—The marriages of the houses of 
Austria, Bourbon, and Poland, having bene- 
lited the society, similar alliances must be 
formed with the like object.—Princesses 
ind females of rank may be gained by 
women of their bed-cha:; mbers, who must 
therefore be particularly ad¢ lressed, where- 
2y there will be no secrets concealed from 
their members.—Their confessors must al- 
iow greater latitude than those of other or- 
lers, in order that their penitents, being 
lured with such free dom, may relingaish 
athens, and entirely depend on their direc- 
lon wai nap ice.—Vrelates must be eng: aged 
toemploy the Jesuits both for confe ssors 
and a Avis ers (fare must he tunen when 
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princes or prelates found either colleges or 
parish churches, that the society always 
have the right of presenting, and that the 
superior of the Jesuits, for the time being, 
be appointed to the cure, so that the whole 
government of that church and its parish- 
ioners may become dependant on the so- 
ciety.— Wherever the governors of acade- 
mies thwart their designs, or the Catholics 
or Heretics oppose their foundations, they 
must endeavour, by the prelates, to secure 
the principal pulpits.—Their members, in 
directing the great, must seem to have 
nothing in view but God’s glory, and not 
immediately, but by degrees, interfere in 
political and secular matters, solemnly af- 
firming that the administration of public 
affairs is what they engage in with reluc- 
tance, and only as compelled by a sense of 
duty.—In order to induce rich widows to 
be liberal to the society, they must be pro- 
vided with confessors who may urge their 
remaining unmarvied, assuring them that 
they ~_ thereby infallibly secure their sal- 

vation, and effectually escape the pains of 
pon dens —That the widow may dispose 
of her property to the society, she must be 
told of those who have devoted themselves 
to the service of God, and be led toexpect 
canonization from the court of Rome.— 
Contessors must also inquire of their peni- 
tents what family, relations, friends, and 
estates they possess, and what they have in 
expectancy, as also their intentions, which 
they must endeavour to mould in favour of 
the society—Such members as make a 
scruple of acquiring riches for the society 
must be dismissed ; and if they appeal to 
the provincials they must not be heard, but 
pressed with the statute which commands 
implicit obedience from all.—Such as re- 
tain a love for other orders, for the poor, or 
their relations, must be dismissed, since 
they are likely to prove of little service — 
All before dismission must be prevailed 
upon to subscribe and make an oath, that 
they will never directly or indirectly either 
write or speak any thing to the disadvan- 
tage of the Order; and the superiors must 
keep an account in writing of the sins, 
failings, and vices which they formerly con- 
fessed, to be used against them if occa- 
sion require, in order to prevent their fu- 
ture advancement in life: and noblemen 
and prelates, with whom they may have 
eredit, must be prevailed upon to deny 
them their protection —All must be ca- 
ressed who are distinguished either for 
their talents, rank, or wealth, especially 

if thev have friends attached to the society 
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or possessed of power: such must be sent 
to Rome or some celebrated university for 
study ; but if they prefer the provinces, the 
professors must inveigle them into a sur- 
render of their efiects to the society, and 
the superiors must shew a particular re- 
gard tosuch as have allured any promising 
youths into the society. The preceptors 
must not chastise nor keep in subjection 
young men of good genius, agreeable per- 
sons, and noble families, ike their other 
pupils: they must be won by presents, and 
the indulgence of liberties peculiar to their 
age; but on other occasions, especially in 
exhortations, they must be terrified with 
threats of eternal punishment, unless they 
obey the heavenly invitation of joining the 
society —If any member expects a bishop- 
rick or other dignity, he must take an ad- 
ditional vow alw ays to think and speak 
honourably of the society; never to have a 
confessor who ts not a Jesuit ; nor deter- 
mine anv affair of moment without first 
consulting the society. ‘The society will 
contribute much to its own advantage by 
fomenting and heightening (but with cau- 
tion and secrecy) the animosities that arise 
among princes and ee men, in order 
ihat they may W eaken each other.” 


If any person is still unconvinced 
of the detestable ob byect and princl- 
ple of this Order, let him turn tothe 
*¢ Provincial Letters.”? Pascal has 
there inscribed their moral and reli- 
gious principles upon a pillar which 
will endure, to their eternal infamy, 
as lone as taste, genius, and truth 
obtain the veneration of mankind. 

But itis a natural question—What 
have been the practical results of 
such a conspiracy of one part of man- 
kind against the rest ? what crimes 
have these traitors to the common 
cause of happiness and virtue actual- 
ly perpetrated? This is the next 
question which the author of this 
iract endeavours to answer, by a full 
induction of particulars from many 
unsuspected authumties. But here 
we have occasion to notice a slight 
alteration of a sentiment of Robert- 
son which may seem to warrant the 
tite complaint we ventured, earlicr 

In thisarticie,to make ofthe a h 
ofthis writer’s statements. Robert- 
con says (Vo! Tn. 434.) * Unban. 
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pily for mankind, the vast influence 
which the Order of Jesuits acquired 
by all these differcnt means hes bee, 
often exerted with the most perni, 
cious effect.” The author ot this 
pamphlet says, ** The vast influence 
which the Order of Jesuits a ip, 
by all these different means, was e¢ 
stantly exerted with the most nine 
cious effect.” The last propositioy 
cannot perhaps be predicated of ahy 

Institution, and ce ertalnly hot of one 
to which Europe stands itdebted for 
much classical knowledye, and for 
the edition of Newton that is taught 
in our Universities ; which conveyed 
a partial civilization Into a vast pro 
vince of America; and which made 
known to large portions of the Eust, 
it Is true, adebased Christianity, but 
still a religion infimtely superior, ip 
its comforts and morals, to the biaud. 
stained doctrines and licentlous cere. 
montal of idolatry. There is, how. 
ever, ho question bur the wounds in. 
fiicted by Jesuitism upon society are 
deep and innumerable ; that they are 
by no means balanced by any adivan. 
taces it has imparted ; that tts main 
benefit to society, viz. the counterac: 
tion supplicd by their more active 
and literary spirit to the bigoted and 
benumbing Influence of the other 
monastic institutions, is no longer 
necessary to the world ; that, to re 
erect the society, is to call from the 
cead the author of a large proportion 
of the crimes and miseries of man 
kind, for three centuries. 

it certainly was devoutly to be 
hoped, that when this evil spirit had 
gone out, and both Protestants and 
Papists had been endeavouring to 
occupy its dwelling with miider and 
holier institutions, it should not have 
been permitted to return, and threaten 
to make the last state of society 
worse thap the first, —But let us pro 
ceed to state some of the facts col: 
lected Ly the author. 

In Portugal, they became the 
entire directors of the court, the 
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teachers of the young, the confessor 
of the nation. It was that court 
which paved the way for their mis- 
sionary exertions in several quarters 
of the globe, and thus laid the founda- 
tion for the throne of universal em- 
pire they were labouring to erect. In 
vain did the concurrent cry of the 
deluded and oppressed, from all cor- 
ners of their commercial empire, 
reach the government. Where Jesuits 
were the judges, complaints against 
Jesuitism were not likely to be heard. 
At leneth, when “ Joseph of Portugal 
could no longer shut his eyes to facts, 
with which every quarter of the world 
rang, he ordered their expulsion ; 
and the consequence was, ihat two 
conspiracies of the Jesulis against 
himself and his whole family followed. 
Long before this they had supplanted 
Anthony, king of Portugal, and trans- 
ferred his crown tothe king of Spain, 
compelling him to take refuge in 
‘Terceras, one of the Azores, where 
they excited a revolt against him, and 
beheaded 80 Frenchmen, and hung 
500 Friars for maintaining his rights. 
—The crueltics of Mavier, who was 
sent from Portugal to the East Indies, 
are too well liaaais lo require nouce ; 
while, in the West Indies, the slavery 
in which they held 
Paraguay and Uraguay, and the atro- 
citles they exercised there are equally 
well established.” 

In France, the society is well 
known to have been the prime agent 
in producing that * league’ which 
was the scourge of France for so long 
a period. Their college in Paris was 
long recognised as the focus of sedi- 
tion—as the armoury whence were 
shot the arrows of civil war, of sedi- 
tion, or of hosule attack. Auger, a 
Jesuit, was the confessor of Henry 
{11. and used to boast that he had not 
“felt the pulse of that monarch in 
vain.” ‘To the society also may be 
mainly ascribed, that resistance to 
Henry IV. which is said to have cost 
‘the French nation 100,000 souls. 
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“If we turn to Germany and the neigh- 
bouring principalities, we shall find the Je- 
suits abhorred wherever they were known. 
Lamorman, the Jesuit, was the confessor 
of the Emperor Ferdinand I. whose confi- 
dence he abused. The Bishop of Augss- 
burgh was divested by the Jesuits of his 
right of visiting the University of Dillingen. 
They appropriated to the society the rich- 
est benefices in Germany, particularly those 
of the monasteries of St Benedict and St. 
Bernard. Catherine of Austria reposed her 
confidence in them, and was supplanted by 
them. Complaints the most affecting is- 
sued from Vienna; and scarcely less strik- 
ine complaints were presented to the 
Archduke of Austria, by the states of 
Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola. Bavaria 
uttered the loudest groans; and Liege was 
not a silent sufferer p. 18. 


In Poland (especially at Cracow 
the capital) their excesses were as 
revolting as elsewhere; and their 
cruelties to the Protestants at Thorn 
will never be forgotten. Sigismund 
ILI. of Poland, was himself a Jesuit. 
—They were expeiled from dys. 
sinia, because, us the decree siates 
“they meddled with affairs of state.” 

in Japan, whence they were banish- 
ed, in 1587, they were accused by 
the Emperor, that “under pretence 
of teacning the Way of salvation, they 
had united his subjects against him- 
self, and taught them treason mnstead 
of religion:’? and Collado says, that 
‘the consequence of their conduct, 
in Japan, was that Christianity itself 
was banished there, as well as an 
Order which gave such a distorted 
view of it.”.—They were expeiled 
from Malta, in the 17th century, be- 
cause, among other abuses, they ob- 
tained the monopoly of corn, and 
starved the island ; and from Cochin, 
because they sought to engross the 
pearl fishery.—In China they posses- 
sed such an influence over the mind 
of the Emperor Cham, as to enjoy 
the power of life and death under 
him, the disposal of civil offices, and 
of the crown itself; and it was in his 
reign they murdered the cardinal de 
‘fournon, who was sent out.”’ 
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It is not less important to state 
the too-often successful attempis of 
Jesuits, upon the dives of those so- 
vereigns Who were hot propitious to 
their interests end designs.—The 
reign of Queen Elizabeth displays a 
rapid succession of plots against her 
life, either designed or executed by 
Jesuits, and from which nothing but 
the peculiar protection of Providence 
could have delivered the Queen and 
the country. In 1585, the Parliament 
passed an act, forbidding all persons 
to harbour Jesuits. 


‘‘ Elizabeth wrote with her own hand to 
Henry III. of France, after the conspiracy 
against her life, informing him, that the 
Jesuits had contrived it, ‘who,’ says she, 
‘hold it meritorious to kill a sovereign 
whom the pope has deposed ;’ and she then 
warns him against them; and he would 
have done well if he had observed her cau- 
tion. In 1591, the Queen published a de- 
claration against the society, in which, 
after describing at length the designs of 
Spain and Rome, she says, that she has 
*the most undoubted information, that the 
Jesuits form the nests and lurking places of 
those who are in rebellion against her 
person and gavernment; that their Gene- 
ral had himself been to Spain, and armed 
its king against her; that Parsons, who 
taught among them, and was the General 
of the English seminary at Rome, had 
done the same, and that the Jesuits, as a 
society, had been the life and soul of the 
armies which had been raised against 
England.” p, 22. 


‘* Lucius enumerates five Conspi- 
racies of the Jesuits against James I. 
before he had reigned a year ;”’ and 
the king, in his own proclamation, 
does the same. In the state trials 
sufficient proof is adduced to fix the 
atrocious gun-powder plot,” upon 
this Order.—Indeed the doctrine of 
dethroning hostile monarchs was in- 
culcated by the Jesuits at all periods 
of their existence—and was deemed 
so essential a part of the Institution, 
as to be called “the original sin of 
the society.” In the Parliament of 
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Brittany in 1717, it was stated, that 
“this doctrine had been invariably 
maintained by the Jesuits, and that 
nothing could induce them to change 
ut.” 

“ Henry IIL. of France, was assassinated 
by Clement a Jesuit. His crime, in the 
eyes of the Jesuits, had been their expul- 
sion from Bordeaux, which he had only de. 
termined on with the advice of his partia- 
ment. The Jesuits not only provoked this 
act, but praised it highly both in their pub. 
lic assemblies and writings. When Henry 
1V. was proclaimed, who was then a Here. 
tic (or Protestant), and who had previously 
had a narrow escape from the Jesuits and 
the Inquisition, (sce de Thou), the Jesuits 
excited the general rebellion against him, 
which has already been noticed; nor was 
Paris itself in a situation to acknowledge its 
greatest and best of kings for five years, 
The Jesuit Matthieu induced the council of 
sixteen in this interval, to sign an absolute 
cession of the kingdom of France to Philip 
II. of Spain.” p. 28. 


“In this pestilent school,” says the 
University of Paris, “the three assas- 
sins who attempted the life of Henry 
IV.; viz. Barriere, Chastel, and 
Ravaillac, were trained, all of whom 
had been previously instructed by the 
Jesuits, Varade, Gueret, Guignard, 
and d’Aubigny.?’—Such is the brief 
summary which the author bas ena. 
bled us to lay before our readers, of 
the crimes of the Jesuits, and of the 
principles in which they originated. 
Scanty as it is, it will enable us to 
make, in conclusion, a few general ob- 
servations upon the subject, 

The first observation that we 
would offer is this, that the sentence 
upon Jesuitism has been passed, not 
merely by individuals, either inimi- 
cal or neutral to Popery—not even 
by Protestant nations and writers, 
or by nations hesitating between Po- 
pery and Protestantism—but by the 
senates, and monarchs, and states- 
men, and divines of all religions, 
and of almost every civilized coun- 
try in the world. f[t is not toc 
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much to say, that as there are few 
countries whose histories are not 
stained with the crimes of the Jesuits, 
so there are few upon whose archives 
are not to be found solemn protests 
against the society; protests not 
forced out by the mere violence of 
popular feelings, but springing from 
the bosoms of grave assemblies, from 
disinterested statesmen, {rom bishops, 
and legislators, who loved Popery, 
but feared the atrocities and ambi- 
tion of these her too-long-accredited 
agents. Now surely even Pupists 
themselves should listen to such 
counsellors—should not appeal from 
such a sentence—should remember 
that it is not only the living pope, 
who is infallible, that the infallibility 
of Clement XIV. who condemned it, 
is just as unquesiionable as that of 
his successor, and that he condemued 
it in the face of its most powerful 
advocates, and after a full and solemn 
hearing. What reason, we would 
ask, for its maintenance, can the pre- 
sent pope discern, which did not 
then exist £ From what unsearched 
den of Jesuitism, has he been able to 
dig up some musty record of the 
unknown virtues of the Order? In 
what quarter of the globe has a wit- 
ness started up to shew grounds for 
the resuscitation of that extinct mon- 
ster, whose obsequies all Europe had 
sung with such heartfelt satisfaction 
and harmony ! 

And this brings us to a second 
observation, viz. that no adequate 
cause has been shewn for the resto- 
ration of the society. The only cause 
assigned by the court of Rome, has 
been already stated in this paper, viz. 
that the pope fecling himself called 
to pilot ** the bark of St. Peter, at a 
time when it is tossed by continual 
storms, would deem himself guilty 
of a crime if he should refuse to em- 
ploy the vigorous and expericnced 


rowers, who have now once more 
volunteered their services.”? ‘* Vi- 
vorous and experienced rowers,’’ 


they certainly are, if the bark of St. 
Peter is to be conducied throuchasea 
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of blood, if the pope really designs 
to follow the track of a Gregory, or 
a Hildebrand, * and wade through 
slaughter to the throne” of bigotry 
and mental despotism. But, setting 
aside the interests and happiness of 
Protestant Europe, of the millions to 
whom the present pope in part owes 
his tiara, can he believe that the 
cause of Popery, that is, of such a 
Popery as either God or man may 
be expected to endure, can be pro- 
moted by the Jesuits? Will they, for 
instance, promote its temporal inte- 
rests, who, on a variety of occasions, 
resisted the papal and episcopal au- 
thority? Can that alliance accredit 
Popery in the eyes of surrounding 
nations, which hitherto has been its 
foulest disgrace? And, finally, has 
not the spirit of Jesuitism, a tendency 
to dissolve any religious body into 
which it is infused? Will it not, like 
a noxious weed, insinuate itself 
among the loose stones of that de- 
cayed edifice, and bring it to the 
ground ? Can the pope and his adhe- 
rents have learned so little from the 
history of past ages, as to be still ig- 
norant that a religious institution is 
strong or weak according to the mea- 
sure ol its holiness and virtue, and that 
these qualities rarely fail to retreat and 
disappear as Jesuitism advances? It 
appears to us, therefore, we will 
avow, little short of infatuation to 
expect any real benefit even to Pope- 
ry, from the revival of this Order. 
What is its first principle? That 
Jesuitism is to be maintained at the 
exfiense of society at large. And 
what its second? Zhat the end sanc. 
tifies the means. Now does the pope 
really think that such principles wilt! 
aid Popery, that they are likely to 
conciliate and convert Protestunts ° 
The Jesuits upon their revival may 
indeed, and from the constitution of 
their order, probably will, eontinue 
to plot, Intrigue, and assassinate. 
They will aid the cause of morals 
by a new digest hammered out on 
the anvil of their ancient Casuists. 
They may possibly construct a new 
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instrument or two for the quiet ex- 
tinction of heretic monarchs. <A few 
lusty Protestant squires will, now and 
then, suddenly miss their eldest sons, 
or unexpectedly find a few combus- 
tibles in their cellars, Perhaps the 
old crazy houses of Parliament, very 
much to the benefit of the nation, 
and very much to the joy of certain 
liberal, open-hearted, independent 
electors and representatives of the 
popular boroughs, will soar, the next 
fifth of November, upon gun-powder 
Wings, tothe regions of the moon. It 
may be, also, that a cowl will, now 
and then, make its appearance in the 
quadrangles of the Universitics—a 
little saint steal from a_protessor’s 
pocket, or a crucifix lurk in the 
silken folds of his gown.—Dr. Marsh, 
‘¢ horresco reterens,’’? may very pos- 
sibly be beheaded, and Dr. Gandol- 
phy occupy his seat. These, and 
such like divertissements, the history 
of Jesuitism certainly entities us to 
expect ; but,as for any other advan- 
tages, either to Protestantism or to 
Popery, it is for the pope, or any 
other intallible reasoner to shew us 
what we cannot possibiy discover 
without their assistance. Till some 
such superior being shall stoop down 
to instruct us upon this point, and to 
establish a fact which the Jesuits 
themselves, for two centuries, and by 
a whole regiment of folios, endea- 
youred to establish in vain, we must 
venture to conclude with our fore- 
fathers, with the kings and queens, 
and parliaments, and judyves, and 
churches of Europe, and with the in- 
fallible Pope Clement XIV., that Je- 
suitism is a pubiic nuisance; and 
that he who endeavours to let it loose 
upon seciety, Is chargeable with high 
treason against the common interests 
and happiness of his species. 

But there is another view to be 
taken of the society of Jesuits, which, 
in our own judgment, is not less de- 
Cisive of the question between the 
pope and ourselves. Jtis a curious 
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fact, that, at one period, almost every 
celebrated divine in Europe was more 
or less occupied with plans for the 
union of the various churches of 
Christ: whereas, now, all ideas of 
confederation appear to be extinct ; 
the world seems calmly to have set. 
tled down to the conclusion that har- 
mony and alliance are impracticable ; 
that the seamless coat of Christ, hay. 
ing been once rent, is to be rent for 
ever; that the religion of love is to 
be a religion of permanent discord. 
Now we will freely own, that, when 
our eye is jaded by the almost cease- 
less contemplation of the discordan- 
cies and jealousies of this pugnacious 
world, we are apt not seldom to turn 
aside and to refresh ourselves with 
the contemplation of that happier 
state of things to which we trust we 
are advancing. We seem to dis- 
cover, in the pages of prophecy, in 
the improving liberality of the age, 
in the gigantic operations of the 
Bivle Society, in the universal distri- 
bution of the oracles of truth, that 
spirit at work by which the universal 
alliance of the churches of Christ is 
to be accomplished. The key note 
appears to us to be struck, and we 
expect sweet notes of universal con- 
cord to follow. The foundation-stone 
seeins to us to be laid, and we expect 
to see the temple oi union arise. In 
this state of things, we are exceed- 
ingly jealous of any institution which 
lags very far behind the spirit of 
the age; which preserves, as a sort 
of relic, the temper and_ bigotry 
of older days; which _ threatens 
to retard the march of mind, and 
to drag us back into those regions 
of prejudice and intolerance from 
which we imagined ourselves to 
have escaped. And such an instl- 
tution, in our humble opinion, 1s 
Jesuitism. If an instrument is 
wanted which may at once quench 
the flame of charity—throw us back 
in the career of ages—-sow the 
sceds of everlasting division—lay 
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a train which is to explode in the 
citadel Of Truth, and overturn her 
sacred toWwers——-we venture confi- 
dently to affirm, that Jesuitism is that 
instrument, 

But to conclude—it bas some- 
times occurred to us, in the course 
of noting down these observations, 
that an enemy of the only institution, 
viz. the Bible Society, that has the 
slightest pretensions to rival the 
order of Jesuits, in the extent of 
its income and the numbers of its 
adherents, might be tempted to ask, 
«Why, if there is so much to be 
apprehended from the one society, 
is there apes to be apprehended 
from the other? Why, if one com. 
bination has deluged Europe with 
calamities, may no evil be anticipated 
from the operations of the other?” 
We answer, that no one objection to 
Jesuitism applies to the case of the 
Bible Society. This Society has no 
“universal head,” except, indeed, 
its noble president, who certainly 
neither is a pope nor wishes to be 
one; who, though he has evinced 
his power to sway with dignity and 
honour the sceptre of a mighty em- 
pire, is in his new empire but the 
shadow of a king—a king without a 
sceptre, who wishes, and is permit- 
ted, to reign no where but in the 
hearts of his subjects. The Bible 
Society, moreover, has no myste- 
hous objects, nor, indee d, any object 
but one—the diffusion of the word 
of God, It affords no secular ad. 
vantage to its members. It is not 
the conspiracy of parts of the body 
politic. against the interests of the 
whole, but a combination of one half 
the world to instruct and to save the 
other. It has no hidden meetings ; 
ho reserved articles ; no ** Secreta 
Monita ;” but so provokes attention, 
and so courts publicity, as to incur, 
inthe mouths of some of its assail- 
ants, the charge of ostentation. og 
fina lly, it has this guarantee for its 
and consequences, aes it 
presents to the world, instead of 
Christ. Obsery. No. 159 
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those corrupt volumes of Jesuitism, 
which were designed to justify bad 
conduct by worse principles—a sin- 
gle volume, in which are treasured 
up the loud and deep curses of God 
on him who does * evil that good 
may come.” In fact, Jesuitism has 
always presented to us a striking in- 
stance of the fatal results often at- 
tendant upon the exertion of socie- 
ties whose objects are not defined, 
sfecific, and unchangeable. Loyola, 
we doubt not, designed his society 
for the benefit of the world: and, 
perhaps, could he have foreseen its 
fatal influence on the world, would 
have burnt the hand which framed 
its resolutions, It is the peculiarity 
of the Bible Society, on the contrary, 
that it defies the possible apostacy 
or profligacy of its agents ; and that, 
should the next president be the 
great Mogul, whom, however, we 
have no very anxious desire to see 
in the chair, the Society must still 
be as true as ever to its fundamental 
principle—must continue to distri- 
bute the Bible—all the Bible—and 
nothing but the Bible. 


A Charge, delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocese of Chester, at the Pri 
mary Visitation of that Diocese, in 
July, August, and September, 
1814, By George Henry Law, 
D.D. F.R.S. Lord Bishop of 
Chester. Chester. 1814. pp. 35. 


Noruine can be more august and 
interesting in theory, than the trien- 
nial visitations of the Episcopacy 
of a Christian Church. Every man 
of common judgment, sitting down 
to construct an Episcopal Establish- 
ment, would consider it as of pri- 
mary importance, that the Bishop 
should often meet his Clergy. He 
would desire, that on the one hand, 
he should profit from the communi- 
cations which they, mingling more 
with the mass of society and the 
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domestic concerns of life, might be 
able to convey to him ; and, on the 
other, that ‘ey should be edified by 
the collected wisdom of his probably 
Maturer ycars—by the superior ta- 
lents and piety to which he may be 
supposed to owe his high situalion— 
and by the larger, and more expan- 
sive liberality which he, living among 
the most enlightened Classes, and 
viewing the world from the eminence 
on which he is placed, may be ex- 
pected to possess. And we have no 
hesitation in saying, that, on many 
occasions, as far as the Church of 
England is concerned, facts have kept 
pace with theory; and the Visita. 
tions of the bishops have been highly 
useful to both parties. In some in- 
stances, the oil which fell upon the 
head of the high priest has descend- 
ed even to the skirts of his clothing 
—to those subordinate ranks of whom 
he is the natural instructer and guar- 
dian. There are, however, other In- 
stances in which episcopal influence 
has been less beneficially exercised. 
And, in these cases, so powerful an 
instrument, applied in a wrong direc- 
tion, has naturally done misclief in 
proportion to its intrinsic force, and 
to the vantage ground on which it 1s 
worked. 

Such being the results of these cc- 
easional addresses of the higher to 
the lower orders of clergy, it is al- 
most impossible for any we!]-wisher 
to religion to approach them without 
something of awe. Calculating upon 
their powerful influence, we unfold 
them with something of the solici- 
tude with which we should unrolla 
prophetic volume, in which the con- 
duct of a certain part of the clergy, 
for three years to come, should be 
developed. With such feelings we 
took up the present Charge. And 
we shall now proceed to state to our 
readers, somewhat in detail, the sen- 
timents with which we lay it down. 

His lordship begins by expressing 


the sense which he has of the im- 
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portance of visitations, both to him- 
self and to the clergy; and Stales, 
that three years can scarcely pass 
away, WILhOUl supplying to all par. 
tics important topics of Considera. 
tion. He then adds, that the three 
years preceding the year 1814, have 
been unusually fertile cf such topics, 
“In it,” he says, we have witness- 
ed the ‘formation of diocesan and dis. 
trict committees. In it, we have 
seen a national society for the reli. 
gious education of the poor, project- 
ed, established and matured. I know 
not, therefore, how I can better dis- 
Charge the solemn office now imposed 
upon me, than by directing your at- 
tention to the objects and designs of 
these invaluable institutions.” 

The Bishop enters upon this un- 
dertaking, by giving some account 
of, and bestowing much well deservy- 
ed applause upon, the “ Society for 
promoting Christian Knowiedge.” 
Upon that Society our own sentiments 
are so well known, that we do not feel 
it necessary to re-state them here. 
But we shall proceed to lay before 
our readers, a passage in which his 
lordship lays aside his office of sim- 
ple panegyrist upon this institution, 
to institute a comparison between it 
and another society. 


“*It is a circumstanee much to be regret- 
ted, that comparisons have been drawn, 
and an opposition excited, between the 
members of this, and of that more recent 
Institution, which is denominated * The 
Bible Society.’ Such, however, and most 
unfortunately, is the case. Far be it from 
us tO IMpute improper motives, unless 
proved, to any description of persons ; still 
less to that numerous and respectable So- 
ciety, Which includes so many of the good 
and great, and whose professe d object it's 
—to dispense the word of God. From my 
heart I believe, that as a body, they are ac- 
tuated by no other incitement, than a wish 
to promote the present and eternal hap rp 
ness of their fellow creatures. But still, the 
friends of the Chureh are, as we think, Jus: 
tified, in giving a decided preference, 4 
even an exclusive support, to the more - 
‘cient Society, and that—for the following 
reascns. The Bible Society, bv the vei 
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terms of its constitution, disperses the Bi- 
ble alone, excluding the Prayer-book. Now, 
as tie one has been heretofore accompa- 
nied with the other, the systematic rejec- 
tion of the latter may induce the suspicion, 
that our Forms of Prayerare not held to be 
essential, and, by consequence, that our 
reli,ious establishments are not necessary, 
It is idle to argue, though it has been al- 
leged, that the members of the Bible So- 
ciety may, and do, individually, disperse 
the Prayer-book also. The fact we are 
willing to allow, and in its utmost latitude ; 
but still, this is not the question: the 
main, the only point to be ascertained is, 
what constitutes the professed object, and 
the design of the Society itself? Its claim 
upon public support must rest upon that 
alone. An absolute monarch may promptly 
dispense justice and mercy, but what ar- 
gument ts that in favour of tyranny? An 
Atheist may practise many public and pri- 
vate virtues, but who, on that account, 
would abjure his God? In like manner, the 
merits and the result of an institution must 
be judged of, not merely by the professions 
or conduct of even a large portion of its 
members, but by its «wn abstract nature 
and qualities. And in forming this esti- 
mate, we are also called upon to consider, 
what the probable consequences of any 
plan would be, in case it were very gene- 
rally adopted Judging then by these rules, 


we cannot but think, that the tendency of 


the Bible Societies is unfavourable to our 
t‘hurch Establishment. And we have less 
ditticulty in forming and declaring this 
opinion, inasmuch as we are not called 
upon in this, as in many other cases, to 
balance a good against an evil; but may 
procure, through our own established So- 
ciety, every advantage which can be looked 
for, from the other, and all this, without 
incurring any concomitant risk or harm, 
For these reasons, my Reverend Brethren, 
i hope without prejudice, | am sure with- 
out hostility, itis my decided conviction, 
that by joining the Bible Society, you may, 
though unintentionally, endanger the in- 
terests of the Church and State; but that 
you will most unquestionably render ser- 
vice to buth, by giving your undivided sup- 
port, to the Society for promoting Christian 
nowledge.” pp. L1—14. 


On this passage we shall take the 
iiberty of offering a few observations. 
in the first place, we beg leave to 
congratulate our fellow-churchmen 
‘hat one of her dignitaries, who ap- 
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pears to have conscientious scruples 
against the Bible Society, recog- 
nises, fully and honourably, the 
honesty and purity of those church- 
men who have deemed it right to 
connect themselves with that Institu- 
tion; that he admits “them to be as 
a body actuated by no other incite- 
ment than a wish to promote the pre- 
sent and eternal happiness of their 
fellow-creatures.””. This is as it 
should be. Every man objecting, in 
this spirit, has a claim to be heard, 
and is almost sure to have due 
weight allowed to his objections. 
Let us then proceed to discuss them. 

The design of bis lordship is to 
shew, that the Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge is entitled to a 
‘‘decided preference” over the Bible 
Society ; and indeed to the ** exclu- 
sive” support of Churchmen. And 
the arguments by which he en- 
deavours toestablish these two points 
are these three, 

First, that, what he dcems, the 
*‘ systematic rejection’’ of the Prayer- 
book by the Bible Society may tend 
to lower the estimation of the For- 
mularies of the Church. 

Secondly, that certain unnamed but 
disastrous consequences might be 
anticipated from the general adoption 
of the principle of the Bible Society. 

And, thirdly, that every benefit of 
the Bible Society is secured by its 
sister Institution. 

Now, as to the first of these pro- 
positions, we are compelled to begin 
by strictly denying the whole of the 
premises on which it is founded. 
*“ Rejection,” as here empleyed by 
his lordship, means nothing less than 
“Jaying aside a thing @s bad or wrong.” 
Now, in this sense, no church-mem- 
ber of the Bible Society “ rejects” the 
Prayer-book. No man, in connect- 
ing himself with that institution says, 
or is supposed to say, “I dislike he 
Liturgy ; I think it of litthe value ; 
} am not anxious to distribute it.’ 
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He says simply,“Although I love both 
Bible and Prayer-book, and am anx- 
ious to distribute both; yet, since 
thousands of my own countrymen, 
and millions of other Christians, will 
consent only to distribute one, I will 
gladly borrow their assistance, as far 
as they are willing to lend it, and de- 
termine to do the rest alone.” Put 
the case as to other points. Does 
every man who subscribes to St. 
Luke’s hospital, proclaim thereby any 
indifference to the diseases cured at 
St. George’s? Do those who sub- 
scribe to the national school intimate 
thereby any contempt for preaching ? 
Does the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
by kindly sanctioning the Naval and 
Military Bible Society—a Society 
distributing Bibles ulone—thereby 
shew his contempt for the Church 
Formularies ? Do those who contri- 
bute to coal societies thereby evince 
their low estimation of clothing ‘ Do 
the contributors of soup societies 
merge inthe vats of the institution 
all ther veneration for bread and 
cheese? If, indeed, it were required 
of every member of the Bible Society 
to sign a declaration, that “he did 
not value the Liturgy;” that “he 
would not disperse the Prayer-book,” 
that “he did not think this the first 
of uninspired volumes,” then, it 
might be fair to say that he “ reject- 
ed” the Prayer-book. But, as the 
matter now stands, he simply con- 
sents to circulate the one Book with 
these whom he cannot persuade to 
circulate both. To call the act of 
union with the Society a “ rejecuon” 
of the Prayer-book, 1s therefore to 
charge the contributors with an of- 
fence to which they will by no means 
plead cuilty. 

But the expression of the Bishop 
's still stronger: it is not simply a 
*‘ rejection” of the Prayer-bouk, of 
which the members of the Bible So- 
ciety is guilty—it is a “ systematic” 
vejyection ; that is, a rejection upon 
“system, —a rejection planned, or- 
ganised—not a mere momentary Con- 
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tempt, but a “rejection”? periina. 
ciously and regularly pursued = But 
can this be fairly afhrmed of those 
members of the Bibie Society who, 
his lordship himseif adnuts, distri. 
bute the Formularies largely in their 
individual capacity ? Can be be said 
“ systematically’? to ** reject” the do- 
nation of the Liturgy who, though 
he gives a Bible to-day, gives a 
Prayer-book to morrow—who,though 
he gives a Bible in one Character, 
gives a Prayer-book in enother— 
who gives a Bible in one street anda 
Prayer-book in the next 2” 

But, secondly, it iS intimated by 
his lordship, that certain undefined, 
though disastrous consequences, would 
arise from the general adoption of the 
hprincifiles of the Bible Society. —Now, 
ull he is good enough to stare the 
nature of these consequences, it is 
impossible to speculate upon their 
provability. If bis iordship tcters to 
the universal adoprion of this princi- 
ple by all the nasions of the world, 
there is so little prospect of its ac. 
complishmcnt, that we will leave the 
question to be diseussed in the Millen. 
nium. If he refers to its general 
adoption 72 cur own country, we are 
disposed to think, that, even admit- 
ting the hostility of the Society to the 
Church of England, its hostility 
would be far less formidable in that 
case, than under existing circumstan- 
ces. For doubtless, if any thing can 
be conceived to have a tendency to 
enlist the Society under the banner 
of Dissent, and turn its artillery 
against the Establishment, it must be 
the universal preponderance of Dis- 
senters over Churchmen in the un- 
fixed part of the committees, But is 
such a result more likely to arise 
when, by the © general adoption” of 
its principle, the church shall be to 
the dissenting members in propor- 
tion of a thousand to one, instead 
of in the proportion of which it 
perhaps iow is, about ten to one! 
But, as his lordship has not 
thought it necessary to state the 
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nature of the consequences which 
may be anticipated from the gene. 
yal prevalence of the principle of 
the Society, we will take the liber- 
ty of endeavouring to supply this 
deficit. 

The fundamental principle, then, 
of the Bible Society, be it remem- 
bered, is this—that “we are to 
merge for a time our subordinate 
differences in order to co-operate 
for a great paramount end.” Now 
Jet us Jook to history, and observe 
the universally beneficial influence 
of this very principle. And, first, 
le! us apply the rule to froliticks.— 
This nation, then, at one period of 
its history was bleeding under the 
despotism of King John. The bar- 
ons and the people, who had_hith- 
erto been violently opposed to each 
other, at length roused, and, in- 
structed by the magnitude of their 
sufferings, consented to merge for 
4 time their points of difference, 
and to pursue jointly the great com- 
mon object of national indepen- 
dence and liberty. Thus allied, they 
approached the throne of the des- 
pot, and at once wrested from his 
hand that Magna Charta, which has, 
through the subsequent periods of 
our constitution, secured both the 
inmajesty of the crown and the hap- 
piness of the people. Again: This 
nation, at an after period, was 
threatencd with the re-establish. 
ment of Popery, aud the dissentions 
of Churchmen and Dissenters had 
iong been paving a way for its ap- 
proach. At length, both parties 
discovered their danger ; they mer- 
ced their differences for a season; 
they combined for the safety both of 
(heir liberties and their conscience. 
In this character they sought and 
Won that second charter of our great- 
hess and happiness, that death-war- 
tant of tyranny and superstition, the 
“Bill of Rights.’—So much for the 
'esult of this principle in politicks. 
If, therefore, it be asked, what 
Would be the influence of a ‘ gene- 
‘al adoption”? of this principle upon 
6 political welfare of a nation, 
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we bid the inquirer search for his 
answer in the illustrious annals of 
our happy country. 

Let us, next, endeavour to trace 
the operation of the great principle 
on which the Bible Society is foun- 
ded, in refigion. We are disposed 
to think that most great reforma- 
tions In national morals or religion 
will be found to be more or less 
marked with this feature. 

The greatest example, then, of re- 
ligious reform upon record, is evi- 
dently the introduction of the Gospel. 
Now, let us not be mistaken. We 
have no intention of assigning the 
establishment of the Gospel to the 
simple operation of this or any other 
privciple or movement of man.— 
It was the great and glorious work 
of God. But, still, we contend that 
the change was marked by the dis- 
tinct operation of the principle in 
question. The grand obstacle to the 
propagation of the Gospel was the 
mutual prejudice and hostility of the 
Jews and Gentiles. Whilst this sur- 
vived in full force and action, neither 
of these bodies sought to promote 
the interests of truth, but those of 
party ; and, acting in this spirit, they 
neither found the truth, nor obtained 
the blessing of God. Put, when each 
gave way, when each merged fora 
time their peculiar distinctions, and 
sought truth upon the common 
eround of Divine Revelauon ; when 
the wall of partition was thrown 
down; then, hand in hand, they 
sought the truth, and they found it ; 
and the citadels of Judaism and Hea- 
thenism fell before their united 
strength. The sheet which descen- 
ded upon Peter, may be considered 
as a sort of emblem of the principle 
in question : and that voice may be 
said to have instructed men In this 
principle, which said, “ What God 
hath cleansed, that call not thou com- 
mon.’—In like manner, it appears 
to us that the second great epoch ol 
religion—che Reformation—is mar- 
ked by somewhat similar features. 
It was the exclusive and intolerant 
spirit of Popery, and especially of 
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the monastick institutions, which 
presented one of the grandest obsta- 
cles to the Reformation: and we 
may venture to say, that little ad- 
vancement was made till these bands 
of intolerance were broken. It was 
when a monk broke forth from the 
cloister, descended to the ranks, and 
mingled with the herd of his fellow- 
men, and made common cause with 
human nature, that the reform began 
to work, the cause to flourish, and 
the thunders of Germany to shake 
the hilis of Rome. It would not be 
difficult to multiply such examples ; 
but these, perhaps, may suffice to 
shew that tunis principle has more or 
jess assisted the greatest revolutions 
and advancements in religion, and 
paved the way tor the march and the 
triumph of truth. We trust, then, 
that his lerdship will not indulge 
any apprehensions as to its results, 
either in politicks or religion; but 
will anticipate the like results from 
the operation of the same principle. 
We now come to the ¢Arrd ar. 
sument of his lordship, viz.—that 
“ every advantage which cau be look. 
ed for from the Bible Society, may be 
obtained in the Society for promot- 
ing Christian Knowledge.” Now 
surely we shall not be deemed pre- 
sumptuous in saying, that this propo- 
sition can have escaped fiom the 
writer only by aslip of his pen. Could 
the Bishop mean seriously to assure 
a body of intelligent men, that ail 
the ends of the one society might be 
accomplished by the other? Would 
not, In this case, some friend to 
truth and common sense have aris- 
en, and have humbly suggested to 
his lordship, that the one Society 
cannot, from the mixed nature of 
Hts objects, provide the same abso- 
lute security against abuse; that, 
should the agents of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge be- 
come bad, that Society might be- 
come mischievous ; that should the 
acling committee for instance, hold 


heterodox opinions, they might, by 
means of the tracts of the Society, 
become propagators of these opin- 
ions tO a most alarming extent? 
Such an event is not probable, but 
itis possible. In like manner he 
might suggest, that, on no plan but 
that of the Bible Society, could the 
institution be extended to foreign 
countries ; that the Emperor of 
Russia and the King of Prussia could 
not consent to circulate a liturgy 
subversive of their own; and that, 
therefore, without the existence of 
the society, all that bright and living 
stream must have been dammed up, 
In the stagnant pools or dykes of our 
country, which is beginning to glad- 
den and refresh the face of the whole 
earth. And all! we will say, is, that had 
such arguments been opposed to the 
declaration of the Bishop of Chester, 
we really know not what he could 
have replied tothem. We there. 
fore would very humbly beseech his 
lordship to veview his whole argu- 
ment. It appears to us, that what 
we presume to call its deficiences, al! 
spring from one source, which we 
stall venture to point out.. His lord. 
ship, in sitting down to estimate the 
merits of the Bible Society, seems 
to forget that there is more than one 
nation, and more than one church of 
Christ, in the world. Let him cast 
his eye upon the map of the universe. 
Every land but our own has long been 
suffering what amounts to a famine 
of the word of God. The Bible has 
been a sealed book to them. Efforts 
have been made to assistthem, by the 
wise and good, in vain. Seas and 
mountains have not been such bari 
ers against the march of benevolence, 
as prejudice and intolerance. We 
necdeti a principle capable of burst: 
ing these barriers, and laying open 
those hitherto unblessed regions (0 
the step of charity and truth. And we 
venture to say, that in the Bibl 
Society we have found such a princ’ 
ple—a principle of which the powé’ 
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sould not even have been suspected 
‘ili it was tried—a principle which 
has already bound together remote 
nations ; INCorporated, for the gran. 
dest. purposes, and without the 
smallest risk, the most opposite 
systems of faith ; disarmed contend- 
ing sects; Called out the sweet songs 
of harmony and love amidst the din 
and discord of war; and is by de- 
grees lowering the petty flags of 
party and intolerance, and exalting 
the universal banner of the Cross. 
Under this view of the Bible Society, 
his lordship will, we trust, pardon 
our refusal to acquiesce in his judg- 
ment. We cannot consent to lock 
up again this flood-gaie of mercy. 
We cannot possibly be satisfied to 
endeavour to qucnch that sun, which 
has arisen so unexpectedly and glo. 
riously toilluminate the dark horizon 
of a fallen world. 

The Bishop, next, as he proposed, 
turns to the subject of schools; and 
here also we shall allow him to 
speak for himsell. 


‘‘1I. The next important point to which 
i would solicit your attention, is the esta- 
blishment of schools, for the religious edu- 
cation. fthe poor. I say religious, because 
this is the essence of the Madras system, 
the main point in which it most recom. 
mends itself, to our countenance and adop- 
tion. Education, indeed, under almost any 
circumstances, cannot but be a blessing. 
it opens and expands the human faculties. 
It prepares the ground, and sows the seed ; 
but still, the ultimate object is the fruit 
produced. With this view, the children 
educated on the Madras system, have no 
books put into their hands, but those which 
are on the list of our venerable society ; 
they also regularly attend Divine service, 
at their parish church, on the Lord’s day. 
And herein consists the great superiority 
over its rival.system. Concerning their 
respective mechanical modes of teaching, 
I do not stop to make any observations 
whatever. They both of them are good— 
both may be equally good. Butthe M. adras 
nlan instils sound religious principles into 





the tender minds of the rising generation. 
It makes them good men, and gocd citi- 
zens, whilst the other teaches them indeed 
to read and write, but in one parucular, and 
that of all the most important, it is, for the 
most part, very lamentably deficient: It 
leaves them to pick up their religion as 
they can, any where—or no where. For 
this reason, f most decidedly prefer, and as 
strongly recommend to your support, the 
Madras system of education. The good 
which it has already wrought is most abun- 
dant; that which it promises to produce in 
a course of years, is incalculable. To the 
furtherance of this great end, the Clergy 
have it in their power, to contribute a most 
important and effectual aid. ‘Vheir situa- 
tion enables them, their duty, I think, calls 
upon them, to promote plans and subscrip- 
tions in their respective neighbourhoods, 
for this most laudable purpose. The su- 
perintendanee also of the schools, when 
established, devolves principally upon 
them For these reasons, sure am I, that 
the Clergy of this diocese will gladly avail 
themselves of so glorivus an opportunity to 
do good, and will evince their readiness to 
support a measure, which has for its object, 
the moral improvement of mankind Hf, 
however, which 1 trust will not often be 
the case, the means of the parishioners be 
altogether inadequate to the establishment 
of such a school, yet still, the same great 
end, the religious instruction of the infant 
poor, may be greatly promoted by the indi- 
vidual exertions and labour of the officiat- 
ing minister. He may collect together the 
children of the parish, before the time of 
Divine service—he may familiarly instruct 
them in our excellent catechism—he may 
display to them the goodness of the Father 
in the ereation of man, the mercy of his 
Son in the redemption of the world—and 
all thisin a manner, which children will be 
more likely to understand, and less likely 
to forget, than when it is expounded tc 
them more formally and argumentatively 
from the pulpit. ‘They should afterwards 
accompany him to the House of God; and 
thus, by the Divine blessing, an impression 
will be made on the infant mind, which 
may become indelible. ‘There is no cler 


gyman, however confined his income, who 
is precluded from the adoption of such « 
plan. It requires little time, and no ex 
pense. The advantages, however, believe 
me, will be most abundant. I have tried 
and witnessed them myself. In my twe 
places of parochial residence, 1 experienc 
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ed the blessed result of this mode of in- 
struction, and it is therefore with the 
greater confidence that 1 recommend it to 
you. I know no means by which a clergy- 
man can accomplish a greater good.” pp. 
15—18 


There is evidently much to com- 
mend in this extract; and hearuly 
glad shall we be to know that the 
clergy of the diocese of Chester 
catch a portion of his lordship’s 
zeal for the instruction of the young. 
The crisis is exceedingly important. 
It is the first instance in which the 
experiment of universal education 
has been tried on avery large scale: 
and the results of the experiment 
must, we conceive, under the Divine 
blessing, depend, to a considerable 
extent, on the manner In which, and 
the persons by whom, it is conduct- 
ed. Evucation is power; and power 
an instrument which may be well or 
ill directed. And when tallen man 
is the creature with whom this in- 
strumentis to be deposited, every 
one must regard the consequences 
of the deposit with mingled teelings 
of fear and joy; and must, at all 
events, devoutly wish every security 
to be taken aguinst its possibie mis. 
direction. And we know not that, 
on the whole, any security so good 
can be found, as that of allying the 
schools as intimately as possible with 
the national establishment, and em- 
ploying the national clergy as their 
guardians and presidents. 

But admitting all this, we shall, 
perhaps, be permitted to observe, 
that we do not entirely concur with 
the statement given in the Charge 
before us of the Comparative claims 
of the two systems of national edu- 
cation—Dr. Bell’s and Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s. And as it has not happened 
to us to sce the subject stated pre- 
cisely to our satisiaction, we possibly 
shall be pardoned for dwelling for a 
few moments upon it. There is 


more than one point in the conduct 
of the parties espousing these diffe- 
rent institutions, of which we feel a 
disposition to complain. 


In the jrst place, both parties, 
improperly, we think, deny to the 
other any share in the merit either 
of ** originating” the plan of instruc. 
tion by monitors (for in this the 
essence of the new system resides,) 
or of bringing it to its present state 
of perfection. Now,in one point of 
view, each may justly deny to the 
other the praise of originating the 
system, inasmuch as the invention, 
strictly speaking, belongs to neither; 
but, thus far each party seems to us 
unjust to the other, inasmuch as we 
firmly believe that, without doth Dr. 
Bell and Mr. Lancaster, it would 
never have been introduced, or at 
least largely established, in this 
country. Dr. Bell appears to us to 
have the merit (the highest to which 
even the most acknowledged inven- 
tors can usually aspire) of having 
caught at a rude hint supplied to 
him by the natives of India, and 
working it up into a system. Mr. 
Lancaster, on the other hand, de- 
serves the praise of adopting this 
system, at its very first develop- 
ment, of discerning its capabilities, 
and its adaptation to the wants of our 
own country; of perceiving many 
defects left in it by Dr. Bell; of 
supplying these defects ; of contriv- 
ing a basis so wide for the erection 
of an institution upon its principle, 
as to interest men of all ranks and 
dispositions in its welfare. But, as 
to Dr. Bell, it would be unjust to stop 
thus soon in the enumeration of his 
claims tu public gratitude. He de- 
serves the additional praise of having 
rapidly availed himself of Mr. Lan- 
caster’s improvements ; of having 
corrected many very impcrtant de- 
fects which had sprung up with 
them ; of having added so many 1iin- 
provements himself, as to leave the 
system, we think, capable of few 
more ; and, finally,of having, with the 
aid of many good and wise men, anc 
under the especial blessing of God, so 
connectedthe society with the church 
of the country as to provide us the 
best guarantee of which the case 
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admits, for the permanent safety 
and usefulness of the institution. 
Under these circumstances, both 
p rics, we conceive, have sufficient 
honours of their own not to teel 
very jealous of the pretensions of the 
other. 

In the next place, both parties 
appear Lo us LO be wrong, wien they 
schemently condemn the mode of edu- 
cacion (setting aside religion) adopted 
by the other ——The Bishop ot Chester 
says, truly and candidly, *¢ both of 
them are good.”? In fact, now, as 
to discipline, and the mere ma- 
chinery by which the schools are 
conducted, they do not materially 
differ: and he who has visited large 
numbers of both schools wil gene- 
rally tind himself perplexed to say 
on which system the schoiars most 
rapidly improve; will admic that 
both are sufficiently powerful for 
their purpose; and will say, taat 
the difference of results, as to the 
comparative advancement of the 
scholars, has arisen more from ihe 
character of the respective masters 
than from the difference ef the 
om 

Inthe third place, it is highly 
unjust of either party to criminate 
the other on the score of exferse— 
We know not that the friends of 
the National School have erred upon 
this point; but we have seen wiat 
we do not hesitate to call a most 
unfuir statement, Issued by Mr. 
Lancaster or his friends, in which it 
Was attempted to shew that a school 
onthe plan of Dr. Bell must cost at 
least four times as much as one on 
that of Mr. Lancaster. Now, if it 
were allowable to argue from solitary 
instances, we ourselves are acquait- 
cc with a schooloef Dr. Bell’s, sup- 
ported at the small expense of about 
‘/ perannums; and, on the contrary, 
"e know a single school-master, in 
Mr. Lancaster’s connection, who re- 
Selves a salary of 2002. per annum, 
\othing,then, can be more unfair than 
‘ch charges on either side. Both 


“hrist, Observ. No, 159. 
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systems are equally cheap and 
equally dear—equally dear when 
applied to very small numbers; 
equally cheap when applied to large 
numbers. 

Fourthly, both parties appear to 
tls to have erred by magnifying the 
advantages of the general system, 

and by neglecting to state the checks 
essential to its safe apfiplication, and 
the zeal and industry necessary to 
tts effective afifilication.—lIt we Is. 
ten to the warm apostles of the new 
system of education, we must believe 
that it has at once put its broad foot 
upon the hydras oi ignorance and 
vice, and that they are likely to be 
exterminated at once and for ever. 
—ut, in our humble judgment, 
though mere education can do some- 
thing, it cannot dv very much. Edu- 
cation, after all, is not ** grace,’’ but 
a power of employing an additional 
means of grace: and unless those 
Who read, also pray—uniess they 
seek from God heavenly wisdom to 
direct and sanctily all their other 
acquiremenis—uniless the heart share 
the triu umphs of the head—we be- 
lieve that the next age may be not 
only a very clever, but an unusually 
sceptical and profligate age; and 
that, therelore, the only fruit of 
education, to some, will be the 
penalty of violating principles they 
did understand, instead of principles 
ihey didnot. That there are certain 
checks necessary to the safe appli- 
cation of the new system, may be 
collected trom the pupers of a valu. 
able correspondent eof our own on 
the subject of * emulation.” <Al- 
though, as we presume to think, he 
has, possibly by reasoning upon too 
small a nuniber of cases, stated the 
actually resulting evils in these insti- 
lutions a very little too strongly ; yet 
ho man, who has read these papers, 
will ue u doubt that fe who ne- 
glects to apply a check at this point 
will possi ibly inflict an injury upon 
his pupils, for which mere educa- 
tion can offer no reparation. Thus 
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also as to the efficient application 
of the system—its advocates forget 
to tell us, that much, very much 
depends upon its administration ; 
that the plan is, in some hands, and 
some parishes, a mere caput mor- 
tuum ; that when left to the master, 
without the superintendence of visi- 
ters, it rarely effects much; that a 
multitude ot instances are already 
to be found where disorder and 
sleep have usurped the place of 
discipline and vigour; where A. B. 
daily fades upon the eye or dies upon 
the lips of the somnolent master and 
scholurs; and where the little scho- 
lastic empire presents somewhat such 
a spectacle as that seen, we believe, 
by Sinbad, the imaginary navigator, 
in his celebrated voyages, of a whole 
city, the monarch and every one of 
his subjects, turned to stone. Let 
not this asserUon be considered asa 
mere sentence torn from the massy 
tomes of defamation: for in one of 
our own descents from the exalted 
chambers to which cur employment 
chiefly confines us, it did really hap- 
pen to us to look through a school- 
room window and see its mistress in 
the very Inglorious state to which we 
have referred. 

In the fifth place, we think it not 
strictly just to affirm of Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s system, as is affirmed in the 
Charge belore us, that it ‘ leaves 
the scholars to pick up their religion 
as they can—any where—or no 
where.’> Now, surely, this can 
scarcely be said of schools where 
the great mass of the lessons are 
extracted fiom the Bible ;—where 
catechisms are constantly used, not 
indeed conveying the tenets of any 
particular church, but where the 
questions and answers are couched 
as ncarly as possible in the language 
of Scripture—cutechisms iInculcat- 
ing, perhaps, all those principles 
which are held by all Ciristians in 
common, It will be seen presently, 
that such a sysiem by no means 
satisfies us; but, in the mean time, 
it does not appear to be the fact, that 





[M arch. 


the mere aim of Mr. Lancaster is tg 
qualify children only for this state of 
being. Itis, we conceive, and so its 
advocates state it, to lay the broad 
basis of truth, and to leave the pu. 
pil, at a subsequent period, under 
the Divine blessing, to erect upon 
this basis what sunerstructure he 
may deem most answerable to the 
model of Scripture. Such a scheme 
may be wrong or right; but it cer. 
tainly appears to be the scheme of 
the Lancasterian schools, 

Stxthly, we think it ungenerous 
to comfpilain of the fundamental prin. 
cifile of Mr. Lancaster’s system, 
adopited by Dissenters from th 
Church of England.—The principle 
is evidently that which we have 
stated, to fix In the mind of the 
child the broad general principles of 
relizion; leaving it either to the 
parents at home, or to the child 
itself, to choose the particular church 
of which it shall become a member, 
Now, we will honestly say, that, fa: 
from thinking the Dissenters z//ibera: 
in the promotion of such a scheme, 
we think it highly creditable to their 
liberality. Itis scarcely to be ex. 
pected, that any body of men should 
so construct a system of public edu- 
caution, as to secure their children 
being educated in hostility to their 
own opinions. The utmost, perhaps, 
that can be required of them (f they 
are sincere converts to their own 
principies), is, that they should wave 
the public inculcation of these prin. 
cipies, and leave their children to 
the general influence of scriptural 
lessons and the biessing of God. 
And with this requisition the Dis 
senters appear to us to comply in 
this new scheme of education. There 
are, however, one or tvo points of 
their conduct,respecting the National 
School, on which we differ from them. 
For example ; many, who have dis 
sented from the Church of England, 
have quitted it, not on account 
either of its doctrine or its disck 
pline, but from the Jaxity with 
which both appeared to them to °¢ 
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maintained by many of its members. 
That laxity ils now much removed. A 
spirit of devotion has, we bless God, 
in very many instances revived among 
us. Why not, then, now educate 
their children in the principles of the 
Establishment /——Again, sufficient 
sacrifices have not, in all cases, we 
think, been made to peace and union. 
Where the difference is so small as 
in many instances it is—where the 
National School admits, as it now 
does, of the children attending at the 
place of worship preferred by the 
parent—where great benefit was to 
be anticipated to the great cause of 
religion, by co-operation, and, on the 
contrary, great evils from division ; 
we cannot but imagine, that the line 
of duty was to combine tor the great 
and common Cause, 

Finally, we think those highly un- 
‘ust who condemn the members of the 
Establishment for most decidedly pfre- 
ferring the system of Dr. Bell to that 
if Mr. Lancaster.—Vhe distinguish- 
ing feature of Dr. Beil’s system we 
conceive to be this, that, ** deeming it 
insufficient to instruct a child in the 
vroad general principles of religion, 
it proceeds toteach him the funda- 
mental principles of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the manner in which those 
principles are conceived and inter. 
preted in the formularies of our an- 
cestors, and by nine-tenths of the 
existing population of the country.’’ 
Now, assuming this as the basis of 
Dr. Bell’s plan, we ourselves feel no 
hesitation in preferring it to the other. 
Mr. Lancaster’s plan appears to us 
‘0 proceed upon this inaccurate as- 
sumption, that if we give a chiid cer- 
tain broad general pr inciples, he will, 
himself, erect the proper super- 
‘tructure upon them; that if we 
give him, for instance, natural reli- 
ston (and in some of the schools little 
nore is given,) he will himself fol- 
low on to revealed religion ; that if we 
give him (which 1 is the utmost we can 
‘Uppose to be piven) right doctrines, 
€ will,of himself. adopt the best 
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rules of discipline and mode of wor- 
ship. In short, the system appears 
to us to assume, that, with a certain 
measure of light, the child is likely 
to choose well: whereas we deem it 
the part of wisdom and orthodoxy, 
to assume that he is likely to choose 
il. We know him to be a fallen 
creature, and therefore prone to er. 
rors both of the heart and head ; and 
having, what we deem, the truth, in 
our own hands, both as to doctrine 
and discipline, we think it wise and 
good to take security aguinst the 
child’s probable errors; to give him 
the benefit of our experience ; and to 
enlist bim, as far as lies in us, in the 
ranks of the millions of his country- 
men who have lived well and died 
triumphantly in the faith of the Es- 
tablishment. In this view, we cannot 
consent to leave it, either to chance 
or merely to the individual judgment 
of the child, to fix what creed he 
shall adopt. We wish to throw 
open our schools to Dissenters; we 
would invite them to enter In as bre- 
thren, with many of whom we have 
the fastest bonds of alliance, and 
with all the orthodox of whom we 
have infinitely more points of agree- 
ment than of disagreement; and, 
finally, we would say to them, ‘we 
will neither compel your children to 
jearn our catechism, nor to attend 
our church—we will neither ridicule 
the creed of their parents nor lessen 
their authority—but, at the same 
lime, we will stronglyjand zealously 
teach our own children the doctrines 
and the discipline of our ancestors, 
and, should yours perchance adopt 
them, we do venture to conclude 
that they will not thereby become 
either worse Christians or less happy 
men.” 

But we are compelled to cut short 
this important discussion, having no 
space cither to pursue it, or totouch 
upon some other less interesting 
points noticed in the Charge belore 
us. His Lordship, at the conclusion 
of his address, 1s very complimentary 
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to his clergy ; and we should be very 
sorry to think, that he had made any 
sacrifices of accuracy to politeness. 
At the same time, remembering the 
nature ol man, and the awful respon- 
sibility of these who are called to 
stand between the living and the 
dead, and stay the placue of corrup- 
tion and worldliness; we are a litde 
jealous of that unmixed strain of ap- 
probation, which is rarely deserved 
by fallen man, and is still more rare- 
ly useful. At the same time, let it 
not be thought that the Charge is 
without any paragraph calculated to 
impress the hearers with the extent 
of their dutics and responsibility. 
With quoting one such paragraph 
we conclude. 


“And now, my Reverend Brethren, 
though I have been happy to give praise, 
where praise is due, yet tet not any thing 
which has been said, diminish or relax 
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vour efforts, in the due discharge of the 
most solemn and arduous office which 
can be entrusted to man, To you is com. 
mitted the care of souls. Per them you 
must one day answer at the dread wr ibunal 
ot Almighty God It is not therefore 
enough to be moral, you must be exe. 
plary. tis not enough to be blameless, 
you must let vour light shine before men, 
You must endeavour ie yout lives and doc. 
trines, to adorn the Gospel of God oy: 
Saviour inall things You must strive and 
labour to save yourselves—and others, 


“The times most imperiously demand 
it. We have been generally an d lou idly ac 
cused of lukewarmness—of supineness—c| 
neglect. Our enemies are a the watch, 
ready to point out, to exaggerate, and sup- 
ply, everv omission—e ave me to mark what 
is Cone amis Ze zealous then, be vigi. 
lant. The cause ts worthy of your utmost 
efforts; on the fair character of its Minis. 
ters ne pends in a great degree the securits 
of the Church of England, and with tt, the 
peace and weifare ofthe State.” pp. 32— 
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in the press, or preparing for speedy pub- 
lication: 2 Bibhtographical Description o% 
Topographical Works on England and 


Wales, by Mr. W. Upcott;—Memoirs of 


the Empress Josephine ;—Supplement to 
Memo irs Of Sit Toshua Revnolds, by James 
Northcote, Esq. ;—Memoirs of the late 
John ‘EK weddel, by the Rev. R. Tweddel ;— 
Hortus Cantabrigiensis : a new edition, by 
the late John Donn, IT. L. 8S. &e.;—An 
abridgement of Ste Humphrey Davy’s Agri- 
cultural png ophyv ;—A treatise on Gas 


T,1 ioht, by Mr. Ac cum:—Chemical Essays 


by Mr. ee ce—ihe Dramat ic Works of 


? 


James Shirlev;—A treatise on Vermale 
Education, b: a Appleton ;—-A_ serics 


De og) ee ee : cat ne 
oT seth de avil rs { » J ord of Bes fe she f\ 
< ° 
i! . ~ ° RF aie 
W est com fs NEV waayds > WA OG rh » by 
x oe ’ paen neers 
Ir. Jat mes Wrvid j--A ere rical a, 


by Dr Kidd ;-—-The Culloden Papers, wiih 


mn Introduction, includine Memoirs of 


Right Hon Danean Forbes ;--An Analysis 
f Universal History, by Mer J Asp 


a ane i : } : 
Se ery) Pye fF s “wer ® ’ we 7 * 4s 
symbolical History of Evcland, by Miss 


Fe, 


Rundall ;—General Sarrazin’s History of 
the War in Spain and Portugal ;—A Me 
morial oilered to Princess Sopiia, Elec 
tress of Hanover, by Bishop Burnet j= 
Debrett’s Baronetage of England ;—Ac 
count of the Inquisition at Goa, by Mr. Dil. 
lon ;—A Memorial on Behalf of ‘the native 
frish, by Christopher Anderson ;—Matie, 
ou les Hollandaises, a Novel, by Louis 
Buonaparte : also an English Translation 
of the same ;—Life smeoth and rough ast 
runs ;—The Fair Isabel, a Cornish Ro 
mance, by Mr. Polewhele ;—A Novel, b 
Mrs. Pinchard of Taunton ;—Songs and 
Poems, by Capt H«ll;—De Rance,a Poem, 
ny the Kev. J W. Cunni igham ; ;—An Es 
sav on the External Trade in Corn, bj R, 
‘Correns, Esq. ;—The French Preacher, 
the Rev. Mr. Cobbin ;—An a 01 
the True Christianity of John Arndt, & Di} 
Mr. Wm. Jaques;—The Bible, and 5 
thing but the ‘Bible, the Religion of the 
Church of England, by the Zishop 
St. David’s ;—An abri nigment of Owen ‘ 
the Hebrews, bv Dr Villiams ;—F5 
tracts from the Diary, &c. of Mr. Jes 
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Williams, of Kidderminster, by Mr. Han- 
bury .—History of Warwickshire, by Sir 
Wm. Dugdale; Travels in Europe and 
Africa, by Col. Keatinge ;—Observations 
during a recent Visit to Paris, by Samuel 
Smith, Esq. 


Messrs. Chapman, of Newcastle, have 
invented a loco-motive engine, which is 
now constantly at work. it draws after 
it eighteen loaded coal waggons, weigh- 
ing 54 tons, up an ascent which rises nine 
yards ina mile, with a speed of- four miles 
in an hour. 


Signor Zamboni has presented to the 
Royal Society an instrument of his own 
construction, designed to exhibit perpetual 
motion. It consists of two of M. de Luc’s 
electrical columns, or galvanic piles, placed 
perpendicularly at the distance of about 
six inches, each glass tube being surmount- 
ed with a brass ball. Between these pil- 
lars a needle is placed, so as to move on an 
axis; and by the repelling force of the 
piles ‘s drawn from ball to ball. We re- 
member to have seen an instrument upon a 
somewhat similar construction, at a muse- 
um in this country, some years since. 


Mr. John Henderson, of Brechin, has 
givento the public a method of preserving 
voots of all kinds for summer use till the 
return of the crop—by putting them in bas- 
kets, &c. in the empty space left by the 
subsiding of the ice, in the ice-house, 
which takes place by the month of April. 
Of course the preservation of the root is 
secured by the suspension of vegetation 


The expenses of the war, however com- 
plained of, do not appear to have materially 
lessened the expenditure upon public dis- 
Sipation. The two London theatres are 
said to receive 8001. a night, or upon an 
average 20,0001 a month, In December 
there were received at the nine Parts the- 
atres, about 18,0001, We think these tunds 
might be better employed. 


In the quarter ending Dec. 25, no less 
than 338,766 quarters of foreign wheat 
were imported into the port of London, 
being one half more than the consumption 
of London. The imports of the year were 
765,021 quarters. In the last 21 years, the 
Corn Committee state, nearly 59 millions 
have been paid for foreign corn, It ap- 
pears from an accurate calculation of Mr. 
Jacob’s, in his late work, that only one for- 
tieth of all our grain is imported. 


The following account of the numbers 
i vessels, and of men employed in them, 
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‘ . 
belonging to the several ports of Great 
Britain, on the 30th of Sept. 1813, may not 
be uninteresting to our readers, 





Ships. Men. 
England, 16,602 127,740 
Scotland, . - 2,715 16,933 
Ireland, - - - 1,146 5,516 
Plantations, - - 2,689 11 676 
Guernsey and Jersey, 184. 1,677 
Isle of Man, . - 342 2,115 

23,676 165,657 


An experiment has been made on the 
Serpentine River, to improve upon the 
methods for recovering bodies lost under 
the ice. A thin copper case, covered by 
basket work to protect it from injury, in 
which the air was closely confined, gave a 
buoyancy sufficient to support a tolding 
Jadder, with two men placed on it, to direct 
the means of rescue—who had with them 
a portable drag capable of being lengthened 
at pleasure, 


From the Report of the City of London 
Truss Society, it appears, that there have 
been relieved in the last vear 2,064 patients 
afflicted with ruptures, at an expense of 
1049/. OS. 6d. 


Senor Orpila has found, that great quan- 
tities of dry sugar. taken after swallowing 
verdegris, or eating food prepared in untin- 
ned copper vessels, have proved sufficient 
antidotes for the cuprecus poison. 


Early in April, the celebrated library and 
vases of Mr. Edwards, of Harrow, are, we 
understand, to be offered to the public, 
Amongst a multitude of other literary cu- 
riosities mm this collection, is the first f di- 
tion of Luther’s translation of the Bible, 
after i's final revision. Yhe copy belonged 
to Luther himself, was bequeathed by him 
to Bugenhagen, and from his hands passed 
into those of Melancthon, and George Ma 
jor. It contains some MS. notes by each of 
these Reformers, in their own hand writ. 
ing. 


There has just been established at 
Athens, a new Literary Society, composed 
both of Greeks and Europeans, They have 
begun by forming two Lyceums: one 
of them is called the Attic, the other the 
Thessahan. The contributions of themem- 
bers are to be employed in searching for 
antiquities, &c. &c. ‘The Presidents of the 
two Lyceums, are to maintain a correspon. 
dence on the state of their respective de- 
partments, They propose also to patron 
ize botanical exertions on the mountains 0! 
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Greece —We hail with sincere satisfaction 
any attempt to resuscitate this almost ex- 
tinct people. At present they form a 


striking illustration of the impotence of 


mere letters to sustain national greatness. 
We trust that the English members of the 
society will remember, that their attach. 
ment to Greece will best be shewn by en- 
deavouring, not merely to revive a spirit of 
literature in that country, but to give them 
that faith whichis the only secure basis, as 
well of individual happiness, as national 
welfare. 


Dr. Guillie has been enabled, by a 
method of his own invention, to establish 
a mode of communication between the blind 
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and the deaf and dumb. The first trial of 
his discovery was made in Paris, in Au. 
gust last. A sentence was dictated to one 
of the deaf and dumb, named Massaca, a 
pupil of the Abbe Sicard, and by him com. 
municated to one of the blud, who imme. 
diately replied in a loud voice. He, in re. 
turn, commun:cated to Massaca the sen. 
tence dictated by the meeting, who in- 
stantly wrote it on a tablet. Dr. Guillie 
may, we understand, be expected in Lon 
don. 


The Russian Government has fixed on 
three great depots for the importation of 
foreign books; which are all examined 
with much strictness by the police. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THEOLOGY. 

The Claims of the Established Church, 
considered as an Apostolic Institution, &c, 

The Silent Preacher; by the Rev. UL. 
Budd. 

‘Lhe General Prayer-Book; containing 
Forms of Prayer on Principles common to 
all Christians, for religious Societics, for 
Families and for Individuals; by John 
Prior Estiin, LL.D 

Sermons by the Rev. E. Cooper. Vol. 
II. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Eighteenth Number of Contempo- 
rary British Portraits ; by Messrs. Cadell 
and Davies. 

The English Works of Roger Ascham, 
Preceptor to Queen Elizabeth. 

A practical Abridgment of the Custom 
and Excise Laws; by Charles Pope 

The French Interpreter; by Francis 
Wm. Blagdon, Esq 

Infantine Stories; by Mrs Fenwick. 

The School Orator; by James Wright. 

The Principles of Elocution; by Thomas 
Ewing. 

A Grammar of the English Language ; 
by the Rev J. Sutcliffe. 

British Gallery of Pictures, No. &1. 

Picturesque Representations of the 
Dress and Manners of Russia, Austria, 
China, &c. 

A Picturesque Delineation of Scenery 
on the Banks of the Thames. 

Vhe East-India Gazetteer; by Walter 
Hamilton 

An Introduction to Geology ; by Robert 
Bake well 

The Edinburgh Annual Register for 
1812 and 1813. 


Memoir respecting a nucw Theory of 
Numbers; by Charles Broughton, Esq. 

Mémoires sur la Guerre des Francais 
en Espague, pendant les Années, 1508, 9, 
i0. Par M. de Rocca. A translation is in 
the press. 

The Campaign of Paris in 18*4 ; trans. 
lated from the French of P. F. J. Gi 
raud. 

A Letter to Wm. Wilberforce, Esq. con- 
taining Remarks on the Reports of the 
Sierra Leone Company, &c.; by Rob. 
Thorpe, Esq. 

Miscellaneous Tracts; by the Bishop otf 
Landaff. 

UOriginal Lines and Translations ; by the 
Author of the Bioscope 

Theory on the Classification of Beauty 
and Deformity ; By Mary Anne Schimmel- 
penninck, Author of a Tour to Alet, &c. 

The Cadet, a Poem; containing Re- 
markson British India; bya late Resident 
in the East. 

The Pilgrims of the Sun, a Poem; by 
James Hogg, Author of the Queen’s Wake. 

Jephthah, a Poem; by Edward Smedley, 
jun 

The Life of Napoleon, a Hudibrastic 
Poem by Dr. Syntax. 

The Policy of Restricting the Importa- 
tion of Foreign Corn; by the Rev. T. R. 
Malthus. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Pro 
gress of Rent; by the Rev. ft. R. Mal- 
thus. 

Ihe Objections against the Corn Bilt 
refuted; by Wim. Spence, Esq. F.L S. 

The Wealth of Nations; by Adam 
Smith. A New Edition, with additions : 
by David Buchanan 
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Travels in South America, undertaken 
at the Request of the Missionary Society ; 
by the Rev. J. Campbell. 

A Voyage to Cadiz and Gibraltar, &c. ; 

‘Lieut.-General G. Cockburn. 

” Memoirs of the late Governor Melville, 
second edition. 

A Tour through Parts of France, Swit- 
-erland, &e ; by the Hon. Richard Boyle 
rarnard, M. P 
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Statistical Account or Parochial Survey 
of Ireland; by W Shaw Mason, Esq. M. 
R.1. A. 

Crevier’s History of the Roman Empe- 
rors from Augustus to Constantine ; trans- 
lated from the French by John Mill, Esq. 

The World without Souls: a new edi- 
tion with great alterations, and two New 
Chapters ; printed answerably to the Vel- 
vet Cushion, 


RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


DISTRESSES IN GERMANY. 


ueRE are now before us three Reports of 


the Committee for relieving the Distresses 
in Germany (see Vol. for 1814, pp 122 and 
905,) which we have omitted to notice. It 


is due to our readers, and to the cause of 


British benevolence, that the omission 
should be supplied. ‘The extracts we 
shall give are calculated to shew both the 
extent of the wretchedness into which a 
large portion of Germany had been plung- 
ed, and the benefits derived from the timely 
aid afforded by this country. 


Extract of a letter from the Magistrates at 
Weissenfels, dated March 8, 1814. 


“ We have just been apprized by Messrs. 
Frege and Co. that our town too has been 
named among the number of those that are 
to revive under the ray of British benefi- 
cence, and we hasten to express to you the 
sentiments of gratitude which this noble 
actof the British nation calls forth. Our 
town indeed has had its full share of the 
miseries entailed upon Saxony by the cruel 
mode of warfare adopted of late. The 
greatest part of its inhabitants have been 
plunged into beggary by the desolations of 
the last campaign. The noble gift from a 
country that, lke a protecting angel, 
spreads its fostering wings over all Europe, 
and especially over unfortunate Germany, 
revives our drooping spirits, and gives us 
the hope of repairing our ruined prosperity, 
through the blessings of peace and the re- 
vival of industry. We receive the boon 
with emotions of gratitude not to be ex- 
pressed, and in its distribution shall reli- 

giously obse rve the laudable views and in- 
'ttetions of the denors. May the bene- 
‘actors of our town, whose memory will 
‘Main deeply engraven in our hearts and 


‘hose of our descendants, receive the 


most glorious rewards for their benevolent 
action.”’ 


Extract of a letter from the Rev. Chr. F. 
Ammon, D. D First Chaplain to the 
Court of Saxony, dated Dresden, March 
12, 1814 


“The kingdom of Saxony contains be. 
tween 3 and 4000 clergymen, who, gene- 
raily speaking, distinguish themselves by 
their literary attainments, their evangelical 
spirit, and loyalty The campaign of last 
year has almost entirely ruined two-thirds 
of this class hey were at the first great- 
ly exhausted by almost constant and most 
oppressive quarterings of troops : and when, 
in September and October last, the theatre 
of the war was almcst entirely confined to 
Saxony, the clergymen (parish ministers,) 
lost nearly every thing which had been 
left; their harvest was consumed, their 
stores destroyed, their habitations plunder- 
ed, their books burnt, their fruit-trees cut 
down, and their furmiture spoiled. Some 
worthy old men, who dared to resist the ill- 
treatment of their wives and daughters, 
were killed, and others obliged to make 
their escape to the forests, completely 
stripped. After the battle near Leipsic,a 
nervous fever rapidly spread through the 
villages, which proved so destructive, that 
in many church-yards no room was left for 
the great number of corpses; deep holes 
were dug for them in barns and gardens. 
In some villages scarcely an inhabitant 
was left; and in the district of Dresden 
alone, 500 orphans are counted, in whose 
behalf the parish-ministers must make an 
appeal to public charity. The peasant and 
the citizen May, perhaps, soon procure, in 
some degree, the means of their subsis 
tence; but the unfortunate clergymen are 
entire Iy impoverished, oppressed by debts, 
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weighed down by erief and sorrow, and 
without prospect of income far several 
years tocome. No class of the sufferers 
seems more deserving of a share in British 
generosity than the Saxon clergy.” 


Extract ofa Letter from the Prince of An- 
halt, dated Dessau, March 51, 1814. 


“ Honoured Sirs,—If ever 1 remembered 
with particular emotion and thanks to Pro- 
vidence the happy days which I spent in 
England in the society of the most amia- 
ble’ men, it was when I received lately, 
from a mercanule house in Leipsic, the 
confirmation that the Committee for the 
relief of the German Sufferers in London 
has als» remembered my unfortunate sub- 
jects Youmay easily imagine, gentlemen, 
how welcome tuis aid is, when T frankly 
confess to vou, that of late Ehave been de- 
prived of all means to relieve the unfortu- 
nate This is the more painful to me, as 
during my fifty years’ endeavour to see my 
people happy, I never had greater occasion 
to releve them than at present, when f 
am rendered incapable of doing it. I 
therefore hasten to fulfil the dury of ex- 
pressing my most cordial thanks, for this 


new proof of the noble sentiments that 
characterize the English nation. Be as- 
sured, Geatlemen, that the distribution of 


your benevolent donation shall be made ac- 
cording to your intention, in the most con- 
Scientious manner. IT have directed the 
Committee formed here to render you an 
account of their proceedings. 


** Mav God bless you al} for your benevo- 
lence ! this is the most ardent wish of my 
thankful heart.” 


Extract ofan Appeal to the benevolent in 
behalf of suffering mamnonnty in the Prin- 
cipality of Fulda, dated Frankfort, 14th 
Dec. 18153. 

This appeal, after stating extreme 


s | 
the 


misery endured by the Province of Fulda, 
from the continual marching and quarter- 
ing of troops for the last ten years, gives 


the following extract of t 
paper No lu r vied Franki 


November 9, LSls:— 


ue Prussian Camp 
the Mayn, 


rt Ott 


“No imagination | 
conceive the misery spr ery where by 
the fiving French army on their retreat. 
The nearer they ap; Lihe borders of 
Germany, the more ‘heir excesses, 
the more relaxcd The 


is sufficiently lively to 
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Cc nsequenccs may be easily iMagined, 
‘here isno need of a guide to find the road 
from Leipsic to Frankfort. On both sides 
of this long road of blood, all lies widely 
mixed ; broken carriages ; clothing of ai 
kinds ; feathers of ripped-up beds ; broken 
utensils ; fatlen horses, and dead soldiers, 
deformed by the torments of death. Many 
lie there without a wound, having died a 
cruel death by fatigue and hunger ; others 
have been rode or driven over. Most of the 
houses in the villages and suburbs on this 
road, have not only been entirely plunder. 
ed, but deprived of all their timber, and re. 
duced to shells. Many have been burnt 
down to the ground; and the beautiful vil. 
lage Buttlar, on the Ulster, is entirely in 
ashes. As late asthe 6th of this month, 
the ruins of this village were vet smoking, 
and several Frenchmen lay half burnt un. 
der the timbers. Its inhabitants, brought 
to begyary in a few hours, stand there with 
grief imprinted on their faces, and raise in 
despair their hands to heaven. Already a 
whole month has elapsed since those days 
of terror, and yet no human being, no do. 
mestic animal, no poultry, nay, not evena 
sparrow, was to be met with; only ravens 
in abundance, feeding on corpses, were 
seen, Since thensome human beings, with 
the remainder of the cattle, have returned 
to their ruined dwellings, but both carrying 

within them the seeds of the most dreadful 
maladies Many places in Fulda have since 
lost the tenth, nay the seventh part of their 
whole population, and likewise their re- 
maining cattle, through those maladies ; 
yernoend is to be seen of this inex- 
pressible misery. Many villages are threat- 
ened entire depopulation. Nothing 
remains but an appeal for assistance to the 
benevolent. Fulda builds its hopes there- 
con. In each place of some consequence 
there will easily somebody be found, who 

vill undertake the trouble of gathering 
the benevolent contributions in his district, 
and forwarding the same to the Privy 
Counsellor Baron of Bibra, in Fulda, one 
ofthe undersigned. They willin due time 
lay before the public their documents.” 


} 
andl 


) 
Witil 


First Report of the Lubeck Central Com- 
mittee for the Exiles from Hamburgh, 
28th February, 1814. 


“By a punication at the head quarters 
of the Royal Swedish army at Kiel, of 
the 24th December, 1813, Lubeck and 
Bremen were advised as places of refuge 
for the aged, the women and _ children, 
Who, in consequence of the inyvestmer 
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of Humbro’? by the French, were exiled. 
On that same day a committee wus here 
appouted of (Wo senators and six citizens, 
who were empowered to elect other as- 
sistants amongs? benevolent Lubeckers and 
Hamburghers residing here « ‘Vhe city be- 
ing then, as ites still, much burdened with 
quartering of soldiers am private hotses, 
five buildings were taken; for each of 
which coumitces of nmspectors were ap 
npomed, mostly consisting of two Lubeck.- 
ers and one Hamburgher, under the super- 
tintendence of the general direction, Three 
yicualling or cooking-houses were estab- 
ished, which furnished, since the 3ist of 
December, 119,148 meals, and 20.285 
loaves fs Pounds eae ih. oA more pressing 
want but stillm ore difficul to accomplish, 
is the clothing fer preserving cleaidli ess 
and warmth. Many came i) tatiers, or 
had only one shirt on their backs ; and dur- 
ing the intense cold, many had no covering 
A clothing board tierefore was instituted, 
with whom chartable females united  Hi- 
therto, tue Commission procured, at their 
expense, 2318 shirts, 575 pairs of shoes and 
boots, 824 purrs of steckings, 300 frocks, 
99] petticoats, 252 coats, 252 doublets, 275 
eravats, 94 aprons, 9» nighteaps, 500 bed 
bolsters, 192 bed sheets. For the many 
sick, a separate louse, with 60 beds, was 
furnished, wed pened on the 9th of Janua- 


vy, and afterwards anether with 40 beds 
fhe cumber of ssck sUil increasing, we 
are planning to bave a third bespital for 
100 nevsons, as every thing must be done to 
nresent infection from. spreading. Ina 
Wigan hospital, 13 women find always 
support for Un mselves and there little ones, 
Another hospital serves for 60 persons af- 
Hicted with cutaneous complaints, In the 
five gencral houses of reticf, 3914 persons 
have been received. For the exiles of the 
Hebrew nation, separate institutions were 
lobe made, which their own fraternity un. 
dertook, beng, however, reimbursed in 
money by the ceneral uispection ; in which 


Pinanner S4 Jewish fhimiues, consisting of 


X2 pores mete 4 > +e , cea 
v9 i? is: tidy have Vwwen provided for, 4 


uxtract from the Second Report, dated 
Sist oft March, 


“The severe weather of Pebruarv and 
March particularly affected our exiles, 
wstly cousisting of old people and young 


addren, Having alreacv, by want and 


Cares, by sufferings and anxieties, their 

} debilitated, they were the more sus- 

puble of nervous complatats, against 
Ps 


No, 159 


whrist, Observ. 
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Which all n edical efforts proved fruitless. 


In the beginning of February we had more 
sick than healthy in the gencral receptacles, 
and the mortality became every Cay gieat- 
er. To prevent infection, other Measures 
were required, especially that of separating 
all the sick fiom the bealthv Besides the 
three hospitals with 200 beds, another was 
previded with 250 beds For the conva- 
lescents # separate house was established. 
Victuallng and clohing were distributed 
according ‘o medical d:rections. In the 
course ofthis month 158 persons have re- 
covered In February many more Ham- 
burghers arrived frome Altona, especially 
Jews. Since the beginning of this vear, the 
following number ot exiles have been pro- 
vided for:—In the veneral iouses, 2881 
persons ; in private houses, 1197; and of 
the Hebrew persuasion, 312:—4590 per= 
Suns. 


“In this account are not included a 
greal rumber of such who, after a short 
stvy, were provided with the necessary 
clothes and iravellung expenses to proceed 
fur'her Vhe mortaliy has been, to the 
end of March,673 Our only wish remains 
that we mav be enabled to continue our 
help forthe most pressing wants til that 


much-wished-fer period, when our guests 
: 


erated city.’ 
Jetta as Wil}. 


=" ecofanerns ty TT 
May return LO ther 
* + 


. ~ 


a letter, dated Markran- 


if 
stadt, near Leipsic, 12th March, 1814 


Vranslation o 


“Among the places which have suilered 
mos! by the events of ihe war, our town In- 
disputably aiav be numbered t remost. Ta 
ihe course of last vear us inbabitan's have 
lost all ther horned eattle, horses pigs, 
geese, and fowls, the entire produce of hast 
harvest; their stock of tuel intended fo: 
the winter; and by the pillage on the 1°th 
and 20th of October, all their clothes, linen, 


and ready moanevy. 


The houses, the implemeats, the turni- 
ture, utes, and doors, Were either burnt, 
destrovea, or dilapidated. ‘Phe houses 
were more or tess reduced to ashes, and 
thus, alas! all went to ruin; ¢ 


Wwe remain without bread, without woed, 


, aad "nai 
without cattle, without seed-corn, without 
iMolemenuts of bhasbandry, without money 
to supply these wanris 

“ The infectious fever, moresver, has 
7 . ‘ 
deprived a conpsidersbieg number of fh- 


miles of their 
{* 


fathers an 
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and not only grown-up persons, 4ut very 
many fatherless and motherless orphans are 
without food, and the general musery which 
presses upon ali alike. prevents their being 
prowided for here, so that the, are reduced to 
the necessity of begzing ther bread in the 
country.” 


Extract of a Letter from Custrin, dated 
29:h April, 1814. 
“Considerable, however, as your dona- 
tion (5001) has been, it has proved u'terly 
impracticable to make such arrangements 
in the distr:bution thereof, as to releve 
every one of the immense number; on ihe 
contrary, to those only of the unhappt \ suf- 
ferers has it been found manageable to por- 
tion out any share, whe, during the block- 
ade, have been rendere dso completely des- 
titute, as neither to be able to procure the 
necessary subsistence, nor to replace out of 
their own means the loss they have sus- 
tained in the demolition of thei houses, in 
cattle, in household furtiture, and in work- 
ing tools:—hence the moderate propor- 
tions in which it has been dealt out, barely 
to enable the husbandman to purchase a 
cow, or the distiller to procure a few 
bushels of grain, or to the people on the 
river Wherewith to re-establish their boats, 
and to the mechanic just enough to fit him- 
self out again in a manner commensurate 
with the extent of his business; for while 
every one had more or less of a garden be- 
hind his house, he was also enabled to keep 
a cow, and from the jou ( je aon which 
he ca ried « laily to m: irket, cou'd precure a 
livelihood for himself and his fam ity This 
he is now totally deprived of, inasmuch as 
the houses have been burnt to the ground, 
and the cattle driven within the fortress 
for the maintenance of the garris wk nor 
were they even suffered to entoy the benefit 
of some previcus communication of ‘thie ca- 
lamity about to befal them: but, one morn- 
ing, about four o’cluck,a party was orde 
ed to sally out by torch-light, and while 
some set fire to their houses, others stole 
whatever these misera- 
Die peo sie ‘had been striving to save by 
throwing out of the windows, so thatthe 
oa r part of the inhabitants inthe suburbs 
18 now, trom a comparative affluence, re- 


oti d carried Away 


ducedto astate of the most abject poverty. 
y iia 1} s : 

itis a heart-rending scene to see a mass 
of nev )} > once so decent in their anvpeare 


ance, an ls = sitting upon the 
rums of their dwellings, eagerly searching 
thing that mj cht by chance have 
eagie-eye of their enemy, and 


for any 


744 Cyr ri ral fiyp 
Sh hg © ‘ 


{[ March 


wringing their hands through disappoint. 
ment and despair. 


‘«Trom the above-stated detail, yon May 
be enabled to form some idea of the joy 
winch this kind and hberal donation hag 
diffused throughout this place, and the in- 
telligence of which has reached me on g 
dav when we were threatened with the ca. 
lamity of inundation God has not forsaken 
us, was the universal cry of all, with tears 
in their eves’ 


Extract of the Report from the Association 
for Retief for the Environs of Leipsic, 
dated May 9, 1814. 


* The annexed table presents to our ge- 
nerous benefactors on the Thames, the par. 
ticulars of a loss, which indeed ts infinitely 
small in comparison with the magnitude of 
the gain which the whole w irld derives 
from. it; but severe and irreparable to those 
who have therewith purchased advantages 
of which they are themselves deprived ; 
and who, weeping over the grave of their 
departed prosper ity, are prevented from 
partaking in the general joy of emancipated 
humanity Even now, after an interval of 
seven months, the philanthropist wanders 
with horror over these fields of desolation, 
amidst the lamentations of families reduced 
to beggary. tur zeal therefore to procure 
rthis unhappy country every possible re- 
lief is redoubled, ana with it also our gra 
titude to all those distant friends who assis! 
us to accomplish this object 


“In this table are ineluded only those 
villages and piaces comprehended in the 
vast field of battle,” and onlysuch damage: 
and losses as our country ueighbours sus- 
tained during those tremendous days of Oc- 
tuber; and great pains have been taken, bi 
the superintendents of districts, to obtain 
correct statements as well by making inqu: 
ries on the spot,as hy the appointment ol 
various assistants, anda d: Hig. nt compat: 
son of all accounts, and to record witht the 
pen of truth what needs no exaggeration— 
alabour not less interesting in an histo 
rical point of view than ‘necessary, fot 
the equimable distribution of the dona 
tions received, the peculiar d: fliculties 
of which have delaved the trausmisst 
of this survey lenger than we w ished 


— 





* Tie number cof villages 1s 63. 1 ¢ 
total loss incurred by these villages '§ 
upwards of two millions and a balf of dul 
Jars, at 4s. each. 
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One principal head indeed could not be 
‘ntroduced into the table, as there was no 
certain standard for making a calculation ; 
we allude to the loss arising from the 
devastation of the fields and country, and 
the indirect injury sustained by the delay 


or the total prevention of the operations of 


tilling and sowing many lands, and which 
is the more considerable as this battle 
was not, hke most of those upon record, 
fought upon berren uncultivated heights, 
but extended over fertile plains, and a 
country in high cultivation. To various 
gircumstances combined with this, it was 
owing that the last engagement inflicted 
so fatal a wound on the prosperity of our 
neighbours ; and that, after so many 
marches and counter-marches and encamp- 
ments of famished troops, after so many 
requisitions and scenes of plunder se ire- 
quently repeated by a licentious soldiery, 
the sword of desolation cut off at once the 
yet remaining resources of the whole 
gountry 


“ The first breathing time occurred at a 
periv«l when the country had to fulfil! too 
important duties and possessed too Jim ted 
means, to direct its attention to the mis- 
fortunes of particular districts: it was 
ebiiged to muster its last remains of 
strength for the general conflict. There 
were also duties of a secondary order to 
be performed: the wounded required at- 
tendance, and the dead the rites of sepul- 
ture—both in countless numbers. Indi- 
vidual exertions could here avai! but little. 
The next neighbours had to struggle with 
their own necessities; all the stores were 
exhausted; the boundless mass of misery 
deterred many a feeble attempt, and dis- 
ease moreover began to make dreadful 
ravages. Such were the difficulties with 
which our association has, from its first in- 
stitution, bad to contend, not indeed in 
vain, but yet so that we have still but a 
distant prospect of our recovery. We pay 
the tribute due to benevolence, and ac- 
knowledgments to merit. Joy at the final 
deliverance of our country, and benevo- 
lence, the virtue of the age, have opened 
tous their stores both far and near. The 
inhabitants of our city have not only raised 
spontaneous contributions, but their hu- 
manity ig also become industrious and in- 
genious, and talents have vied with wealth. 
Artists of both sexes have sacrificed the 
productions of their skill, and, by various 
exhibitions, have opened the hands of their 
iriends to humanity in the way of pleasure. 
Neither have foreign countries disan: noint- 


ed our expectations. But above all, the 
donations of Britain, which has inscribed 
her illustrious name with indelible charac- 
ters on the records of benevolence, have 
enabled us to make the wished-for begin- 
ning of our distributions—We have given 
away 26,272 bushels of seed corn and 
about 10,000 rix-dollars in money, in pro- 
portion to the most urgent necessities. 
We are about to commence a second dis- 
tribution, for which fresh contributions 
contuaue to be received. But with the 
increase of our means, the claims upon us 
increase ina still — degree, and our 
own wishes and plans are extended. ‘The 
fate of the helpless children, who lost their 
parents amid the storm and horrors of the 
battle, sill demands our particular atten- 
tion, We are als» desirous of contmbuting 
to the rebuilding ot the churches and 
schools in those villages whose inhabitants 
have been completely impoverished, and 
are unable, from their own resources, to 
undertake their re edification. We wish 
to assist them to recover, as speedily as 
possible, the mest valuable of possessions, 
and to assemble them ayain in those sane. 
tuarnies where, inthe feeble recommence- 
ment of thou lempore prosperity, they 
may cnjoy the celes .«l consolation of re- 

lngion, and the blessings resulting from so- 
cial worship. And yet the sight of the 
Most pressing want claims all our aid and 
all our funds. Our hopes of the accom- 
plishhment of the plans to which we have 
alluded, flow fram various near and dis- 
tant sources, but cur principal trust, we 
hesitate not to say, reposes upon England, 
upon a nation which alone stands unim- 
paired in strength and prosperity, and 
whose wealih is exceeded only by its mag. 
nanimity.” 


Letter from his Majesty the King of 
Prassta, to the London Committee. 


“With particular satisfaction I have ob- 
served that mv dominions have obtained a 
donation of 19,200] which has been grant- 
ed by the Committee for the Relief of the 
Distressed in Germany, and other parts of 
the Continent. The more important this 
aid has been at a time when the war left 
no means wherewith to relieve the evils 
which it produced, the more I feel myselt 
bound to present my thanks to the Com- 


mittee ; but am PP ssa that the Com 
mittee will find, in the peace which has 
been conquered, their highest reward for 
oe they have done for the welfare of the 
common cause.” 
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Letter from vis Deputies from Hamburg, 
darcd July 18, 1814. 

“The unders:gved Deputies from the 
Free Wanseatie City of Hamburg, to his 
Roval Highness the Prince Regent and 
the G vernment of Great Briain, avail 
themselves of the cariiest opportunity, Con- 
formabie to the special instrauchions they 
have received trom the Secate and iti- 
gens of tlamburg, to express the unfeign- 
ed sentiments of cratiiude and veneration 
entertained by them fer the great excr- 
tions and most extensive support afforded 
by the Comini: 
heving tie distresses in Germany, and the 
liberal share granted to their unfortunate 
town, whose inhabitants were once no Jess 
conspicuous for the extent of their charita- 
bie dispositions than they now are tor the 
just feelings of esteem which they enter- 
tain towards all those good men in this 
country, that have saved from utter de- 
struction so great a number of victims. by 
their timely assistance. As no place has 
suffered to the extent that Hamburg has 
done, so none Las experienced more sym- 
P athy and interest in its favour, —— whi ch, 
it is trusted, they will deserve and experi- 
ence the continuance of.” 


tee and Subscribers for re- 


John Hobhouse, Esc. who has lately re- 
turned from Germany, has communicated 
the following details from his personal ob- 
servation. On advancing from Laun, a 
town on the river Eger, in the Austrian 
dominions, towards the Bohemian frontier, 
the effects of the long and tremendous 
struggle between the French and the 
Allies at the commencement of the late 


cae eer a ae eee 
contest, berin to ve seen and feit. 


** Between Tophitz and Dresden 500,000 
mci were encamped for ma e months ; 
and itis at one post north of ‘Toplitz that 
the most decisive signs of war are vistile. 
- 


Preissen, Kulm, Arbesan, Noltendorf, and 
several other villages in the valley in which 

Vandamme was defeated, ave all burnt to 
the ground. From Nollendorf uCross the 
Geberge to Peterswalda not a 
village is standing, Fit:een or twenty 
bamlets through which the road passes to 
Dresden are fired and gutted) Amongst 
the ruins of a village perhaps a single 
chimney is seen smoking; and around it 
are eight or nine families in a wretched 
situation. In short, from Yophtz to Dres- 


den, a distance of English mites, « once 
fertile and populous, not a single Sanne 


"22 : . ee 74 * e ~? c 
remains. in infectious Cisarder is uni- 


{ March, 


versally prevalent The Postmaster rene. 
rally warns travellers wot to stop; | say 
many dying, and one man actually died as 
i passed 


“From the frontiers of Saxony to the 
capital, the eye is presented with one 
wide waste of plain littered with stray 
and doited with the pumerous bodies of 
horses The small towns and Villages 
on every side of Docsden are level with 
the ground. The fieids are totally uncul. 
tivated. 


‘The town of Dresden has suffered 
little or no damage; but it is crowded be. 
youd its resources by the multitudes that 
have taken refugre in “it from the destruc. 
tion of the villares ibis cause of 
much misery. “feissen, two 
posts, there are 


dences of war. 


is the 
‘Towards 
“gain tremendous. evi- 
This is also the case with 
the portion of country towards Freyberg, 
which was the scene of the battle fougit 
previously to the great events of Le'psic. 
Only two flocks of sheep did I see, until 
approaching Leipsic, and not two herds 
of cattle Vhe platas round Leipsic had 
the appearance of straw yards, strew. 
ed with the carcasses of man and _ beast, 
The suburbs of Leipsic have grearly suf- 
fered.” 

‘he field of battle comprehended more 
than 60 villages, all of which have been 
completely plunde red and many burnt — In 
this whole range, extending to the distance 
of ten miles round the city, there are 
scarcely to be found either animals of any 
description, or corn, or hav, or any impie- 
ments of agriculture. The houses that 
sull remain are uninbabitable, 
vunt of the grants, 
reports to have 
been made by the London and sits 
ster Committees, from the commenceme 
of their emevalioet labour 


an acc 


The Sllowing is 


that appear from these 


Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, &c. £ 26,159 
«os es we fle Ue! 9,200 
Saxony and Lusatia . . . . . 57,950 
Silesia ieee eee ©» © ee 
Peameigs>,— «6 sw tw eel ttl le 
Orphan Children . . . . . « 10,750 

Various places in different parts 

of Germany too numerous to be 
specified . . . . . . . ~ 50,500 
eS 


£165,204 
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Among the means resorted to for raising 
‘he funds necessary for carrying on this 
charitable work, was that of istituting 
Ladies’ Committees, both here and in Ger- 
many. 


“The London Committee feel it their 
duty, particularly to express how much 
they have been gratified and encouraged by 
the exertions made bs British rye in 
behalf of sufferers in Germany ; some of 
whom have transmitted articles of clothing, 
which have been pecubarly acceptable to 
many poor fatherless children abroad, while 
others have lately formed tsemselves into 
associations for the purpose of soliciting 
and collecting contributions frem their 
country women, towards affording relief to 
thousands who are ready to perish. In this 
act of benevolence they have nobly second- 
ed the generous efforts of many ladies in 
yarious parts of Germany, who, inthe hour 
of their country’s deep distress, have vol- 
untarily submitted to privations of every 
kind, made the greatest sacrifices, andeven 
exposed themselves to personal dangers, in 
order to alleviate the sufferings multiplied 
around them by war, famine, and disease. 
Perhaps in no species of distress, to which 
these generous females have directed their 
attention, have their labours been more 
emmently beneficial than when they charg- 

ed themselves with the care of forsaken 
ioe helpless children, thousands of whom 
have been bereftof their parents and friends, 
beth in the field of battle and by the effects 
ota pestilential disease, which, while it 
spared infants, has generally been fatal to 
adults, and in many places carried off the 
greatest part of the adult population.” 


It may be useful to give a specimen of 
the eflect of these female exertions in our 
owe country. It may shew what efficient 
instruments ladies are, when emploved in 
their proper province, "that of relieving in- 
digence and consoling the wretched. 


“W. F Reynolds, Esq reported, that 
some young ladies at Clapham, impressed 
with the accounts of the unparalleled suf- 
ferings on the Continent, which have arisen 
from. war and disease and feeling for the 
forlorn situation of numberless children who 
have been deprived of their parents, form- 
ed themselves into a committee, and called 
onthe female inhabitants in the parish to 
solicit their assistance in raising a fund for 
the relief of the helpless orphans :—that 
the call was not made in vain, for that, 
‘rough the liberality of all classes, not ex- 
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ceptii.g servants, who gave largely for their 
means, the sum of SO2l. 155 63 4d was 
collected, and which bas been paid to the 
Committee. 


“ The Ladics’ Committee was formed of 


twelve ladies, Who veluntarily gave their 
Names for the service; they immediately 
caused a number of those prited papers 


addressed ‘to the generous Women of 


Geimany,’ to be distributed throughout the 
villuge, with a few lines expressive of the 
reason for sending them The Commuttee 
divided the neighbourbsod ito six districts, 
and two ladics were allotted to each, who 
caled at almost every house, not omitting 
the habitation of the labourer, as they 
found the lower classes feelingly alive to 
the suflermys of the poor ut fortunate ore 
phans, and very ready to contribute their 


_mite. 


«The Committee feels itself called onto 
relate a few istances among wright which 
came before it, of the simular generosity 
and humaue fee lings which were ‘disp layed 
by some individuals. 


“ On entering one house, the ladies ex- 
plained to a servant the object of their 
visit; and on going out, he requested them 
to waita few minutes. when he returned, 
and amg the sum of WZ 14s. which 
had been lected among the se:vants — 
Avother servant asked permissicn of his 
mistress to be absent for the day, which 
request being granted he went sincrg the 
servants, his acquaintances, and raisea the 
sum of 7/ 7s.—His leudable example was 
followed by others in simular situations. 


“The little boys at a preparatory school 
collected two guineas among them; one 
little feliow was in possession of sixpence 
which he had destined to some favourite 
object, but on reading the printed paper he 
produced hits whole store, and threw +t into 
the fund. he chiddren of a school sup- 
ported by voluntary contribution, requested 
the ladies would pay them a sisit:—Or en- 
tering their apartments thes esgerly pressed 
forward with their lithe offerings, and 
though but ten in number they collecied 
the sum of 2s. 10d. expressing the great- 
est pleasure in being permitted to contri- 
bute their mite, several of them bestowing 
their whole treasure. Their generosity pro- 
duced th samenoble sentiments in several 
schools of the like description. 

‘A female servant 
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tion, brought eleven-pence ; when one of 
the Committee, unders‘anding it was her 
all gently remonstrated with her on giving 
the whole, to waich she replied, £ zt cannot 
be given ina better cause? 


“Que poor woman on being applied to, 


burs: r:'o tears, at the sametime exclarm. 
ing—* AH madam! I well bnow what it is 
to be wn orfnan; and though I ain very poor, 


I nopet at you serdi accept my sixpence. f 

would give more were it in my power.’ An- 
other poor womua, expecing to receive a 
shilling as the fruit of ber labour, proposed 
sending it to the Committee, who, finding it 
was designed for the support of her tamily, 
could not consent to receive it from her; 
she then insisted upon their taking three- 
pence, which was all she had. 


“Mr Reynolds added, that these were 
but specimens of the anecdotes which 
might have been mentioned ; and that the 
whole strongly proved that the poorer clas- 
ses of society felt themselves gratificd in be- 
ing permitted to join in the benevolence of 
their country in relef of the miseries in 
Germany.” 


We will close this long account with an 
extract from the Sixth Report of the Com. 
mitiec 


*« The confidence with which the Com- 
mittee, for relieving the Distress in Germa- 
ny av id other parts of the Continent, has 
been honoured by the British Public, is en- 
titled to its warmest acknowledgments. 
In proportion to the magnitude of the trust 
reposed init, the Committee feels anxious 
forits due fulfilment, and that the liberal 
benefactors may be satisfied that their do- 
nations have been fathiully and wisely dis- 
tributed In the second Report, issued by 
the Committee, they gave a copvof the in- 
structions to the committees of distribution. 
These inst uctions appear to have been 
strictly attended to, and the distributors 
have fulfilled their trust with high henour 
to themselves, having spared no pains to ac- 
quire the most minute informati-nof the 
situation of the numerous applicants, to 
whom they have apportioned relief, with 
Grorimnation calculated to produce the 
greatest advantage to the sufferers. To 
the husband: wats th ev have supplied where- 
with to tilland sow his fields; to the me. 
chanic, tools to resume his industry The 
tables of distribution, given in the Report, 


o © £ ! . ’ 
may Serve as enecime OS ao: tie immense 


Relig. Inteil.— London Society for the Jews. 


[ March, 


pains taken by these worthy continental co- 
operators in the noble work of charity —W 
The London Committee respecttully offers 
its congratulations to the benevolent donors 
in the United Kingdom, on this addition tg 
the pleasure « hich they coubtless received, 
while bestowing their bounty; in’ that it 
has been rendered so efficient to the rescue 
of thousands from despair, restoring them 
to those exertions which revived hope in. 
stantiv inspired, and to the prospects of 
future happiness, in the actual possession 
of means, which, but a few months s.nce, 





they had scarcely hoped to realrze The 
Committee respectfully solicits a continu. 
ance of the aid of British Ladies. There 


is need of the utmost amount which can be 
raised The misery is vast and the suffer. 
ers multitudinous : and the largest aggre. 
gate of charity will do little more than bare. 
ly relieve and encourage. The exertions 
of Ladies on the Continent, not excepting 
those in the highest ranks, are unremitting, 
They see the misery around the m, und they 
are the active and willing hands of British 
contributors, and peculiarly know how to 
make the most of every part of their boun- 
ty, adapting the gift with condescending 
kindness to meet the wants and sooth the 
sorrows of the afflicted. From all quar- 
ters of Germany the warmest expressions 
of thankfulness evidence heartfelt grati- 
tude ; but the confidence in British ability, 
and a corresponding hope in its proved 
willingness to impart aid, has led to such 
unreserved disclosures of wretchedness, as 
shew the large donations of this country 
to be still inadequate to the accumulated 
distress—They prove, indeed, that § their 
principal trust reposes upon England.” 








LONDON SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING 
CHRISTIANITY AMONG THE JEWS. 


An important change has taken place if 
the constitution of the Society for promot: 
ing Christianity among the Jews; of which 
the history will be best given the address 
of that Society to the p ublic. We hope to 
resume the subject in a future Number, 


“On Tuesday, the 28th February, a 
Extraordinary Mee’ ing of this Society was 
held at Freemasons’ Tavern, to take inte 
consideration a proposal made bya Meeting 
of Dissentit if Subscribers, to withdra\ 
from the Management, and leave it in the 
hands of the: 
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«The London Society was instituted in 
the year 1809, and consisted of Christians 
of various denominations. Its great object 
was to promote the spiritual and eternal 
welfare of the Jews, by endeavouring to 
jead their attention to Jesus Christ as the 
Messiab promised to their fathers, and the 
saviour of the world. 


“The means used by the Society have 
been effectual, through the Divine Blessing, 
in convincing of the above truth more than 
forty adult Jews, who have been admitted 
into the Christian church by baptism. 


«* Schools containing eighty-nine children 
of Jewish parents are supported by the 
Socely ; and the children are educated in 
the principles of the Christian faith, 


“ A translation of the New Testament 
into Hebrew for the use of the Jews has 
been undertaken, and is in a state of for- 
waidness. “Bhe Gospel of St. Matthew is 
published, and that of St. Mark is in the 
nress, 


‘“A large Episcopal Chapel has been 
erected at Bethnal Green for the J: ws ; the 
Society hav ng previously purchased the 
lease Of anoiher Chapel in Spitalfields, 


“ 4 Printing office and Basket-manufac- 
tory have been established to give employ- 
ment to the Jews who are deprived of their 
means of subsistence on account of their 
attending Christian places of worship. 


“The extent of these undertakings has, 
however, been greater than the funds of 
the Society would admit of, and it has in 
consequence tor s-me time past been in 
great need of pecuniary assistance. 


* Hitherto the Society has been conduct- 
ed without an exclusive regard to any of the 
particular forms in which Christianity IS 
prof ssed by British Protestants. One 
great branch of it was modelled upon the 
principles of the Church of England Ano- 
ther branch, at the Jew’s Chapel in Spetat- 
fields, Was conducted on a plan by which 
the services of Disse nting Ministers of va- 
Meus denominations were rendered avaita- 
ble for the great ends of the Institution, 
The object of the Committee in these ar- 
rngements was to unite Christians of ya- 
Nous communions in the great work of 
“vangelizing the Jews. 


“In carrying on their operations upon 
this plan, the Committee hove, however. 
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found practical difficulties of considerable 
Magnitude, arising chiefly from different 
views in matters of church order and disci- 
pline. 


‘‘Ata meeting of the Dissenting Sub- 
scribers of the Society who reside in Lon- 
don and its vicinity, held on the 14th of 
February, 1815, the difficulties arising both 
from the pecuniary state of the Institution, 
and also from the cause above mentioned, 
were taken into consideration; and the 
Dissenters, actuated by a principle of the 
mest disinterested zeal, and under an 
impression that the welfare of the Institu- 
tion would be best promoted by leaving it 
inthe hands of their brethren of the Esta- 
blished Church, came tothe determination 
of withdrawing from the management. 
The Resolutions passed on this occasion 
were expressed in a manner must concilia- 


‘tory, and with a catholic spirit of liberality 


which does much honour to the respectable 
Dissenting Ministers, and Gentlemen come 
pesing the Mceting. 


‘« The Resolutions referred to were taker 
into consideration by the General Commit 
tee of the Society, consisting beth of mem- 
bers of the Established Church and Dis- 
senters, on the 17th of February, and were 
discussed with a degree of Christian temper 
and harmony, which is very seldom witnes- 
sed, The Committee finally determined to 
submit the subject of them to an extraordi- 
nary general meeting of the Seciety, to be 
held for the purpose on the 28th of February. 


‘This Meeting having assembled, Tho- 
mas Babington, Esq. M. P. inthe chair, a 
Report of the reasons which had led the 
Committee to callit was read by the Rev. 
Mr Hawtrey. 


‘¢ The Report concluded by recommend- 
ing the following Resolution for adoption : 


“© Resolved, That this Meeting is most 
deeply sensible of, and most cordially and 
affectionately acknowledges the zeal and 
liberality with which the efforts of the 
Society have been aided and supported 
by Cliristians of various denominations 
throughout the United Kingdom from its 
origiial foundation. That the present 


Meeting most decply regrets the difficulties 
which have arisen with respect to the union 
of the members of the Established Church 
and other Christians, in the management 
of the Society, in matters of church order 
and discipline ; and also, that the execu. 
tion of the rules proposed on the Oe tig 
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December Jast, has not appeared practica- 

le; that under circumstances of such dif- 
ficultvas the Society is now placed in, 
unity of design, and principle, and opera. 
tion, is peculis iy and indispensably neces- 
sary fo its future management. And as 
the Dissenting Members have, with a 
spirit most traiv conciliatory, offered to 
leave the manage ment of the institutren in 
the lands of thew brethren of the Es-ablishe 
ed Church. this meeting do, with ihe same 
spit of Christian meekness and charity, 
app: ve and accep: the offer; and the 
menibers of it who are of the Ennion 
Chuvci most earnestly beseech their Dis- 
senting Brethren stl to favour them with 
the: pecuniary support, and, above all, to 
aid them with thei prayers, that they may 
be cnabled, with the blessing of God, to 
extricate the Society from the sate of “dif. 
ficul yin which it ts now placed, end to 
pucsur the great design for which it was 
instituted with renewed efforts of Chris- 
tian faith, wisdom, and zeal, to the glory 
oftheir common Lurd inthe salvation of 
Isracl’ 


Che motion, that the above Resolution 
be adonted, havin vr been put and Secon led, 
ths Meeting was addressed by several gen- 
tlemen, some of them of the Establisined 


Church, ands me of them Dissenters, on 

LHe suopect Of The Resolution bine Dis- 
. } } ' 

sentirig Gentuiemen expressed thei deter 


Minaton, thouga they had webdrawn from 
the management, stl to continue their 
aid to the institution, both by their ieflu- 
ence and example; and they thus evinced 
themselves to be actuated by principles of 
che most exalted Christian philanthropy 
and lberaltiy, which we trust will be both 
felt avd imitated in every part of the king- 
dom. Perhaps the bistory of the Ciris- 
tian Church presents few examples of a 
point of so much difficulty and delicacy 
naving been deevied with such a happy 
non of th se sentiments wich most 
tian Character. The 
tion passed unan:mousiy, 


‘ ' rn 
e7 9 r - bye 
‘ isttliy ado "i Tne ull 


“The public is requested to observe, 
; ' 
i 


tat though the above Resolutio places 
6} entire Mania ment af ship Lone di " So- 
ty in the hands of the members of the 
‘stubtished Church, the Committees 4 
bAN Wty PA C t Coit D i: of 
other Christians. Tirev particulary re- 
questthe Dissenting Subserbders through. 
ont the kinod mio ¢ ntiitte, and even 
spirit of their breturen in the metropolis, 






[ Marci, 


‘Donations and subscriptions received 
by Sir f. Perring and Co,, Cornhill; Messrs, 
Heare and Co. Fieet-street; Ransom, 
Morland, and Co., Pall mall; and Right 
Hon, David Latoucie and Co., Dublin.” 


CHURCH MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
CEYLON. 


This island has of late become an ob. 
ject of great attention to the different 
Missionary Socieues) The wise, liberal, 
and Caristian policy of his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters invites and encourages the prudent 
efforts of these bodses to diffuse the light 
of Divine Trath am mg the Pagan and Ma. 
hometan subjects of the Crown; and this 
policy will be richly repaid in the increas- 
ing strenyth and security of the Empire. 


The Rev. Thomas Norton and the Rey. 
Wiiham Greenwood, two English Clergy 
men, have been long destined for this sta- 
tion, Lo them, in conjunction with the 
Rev. Messrs Schnarre and Roeenius, was 
addressed the admirable Charge of the 
lemented Buchanan. They are now wait- 
ing at Plymouth, to take their passage for 
Ceylon, on board the Government trans. 
yort, the Chapman, Capt. Forster. His 
Majesty’s Mimisters have very condescend- 
migly granted them a free passage, and 
have recommended the objects of the So- 
ciety to the protection of the Colonial 
Government, 


The following extract of a letter to the 
Secretary from the Chict Justice of the 
Isiund, the Hou Sir Alexander Johnston, 
cannot failto awaken the most lively hopes, 
that, u der such protection, the effurts of 
the Church Mossiona’y Society, and those 
of other Lastitations, will be crowned with 
abundant success. 


Sir Alexander Johnston to the Rev. Je- 
siah Pratt. 

“*Mv dear Sir— Columbo, yan ie 26, 1814 

** No person, I assure vou, cn ees more 
sensible than 1 am of the great advan 
tage which miflions of the human race, 
in different parts of the world, must 
sooner or iater derive from the exertions 
which the Society is making for the pro 
payation of Christianity; and no person 
can be more anxious than I am, to co- 
eperace with them by every means in 
ny power, in carrying into eiTect among 


the inhabitants of this island the bene- 
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volent and sacred object which they have 
30 much at heart. 


‘In consequence of the resolution which 
the Society came to while I was in England, 
[ have, ever since my return to the island, 
been carefully observing the character and 
conduct of most of the young Cingalese of 
rank, who were likely to become fit subjects 
for the education which your Society has 
so liberally promised to give'to any two of 
them whom I might select; andI am ex- 
tremely happy to be enabled to inferm ‘you, 
that I have at last discovered two, who, I 
think, are in every respect deserving of the 
patronage of the Society. ‘Their characters 
are unexceptionable, and their connections 
give them great influence among the Cinga- 
lese inhabitants of the country, They 
have both attained the age of twenty-one, 
aud have already had that sort of education, 
as tu the English language and the principles 
of Christianity, which will enable them to 
comprehend, ina much shorter time, and 
with much more facility, than persons 
younger and less educated than themselves 
could do, any instruction which your Society 
may think proper to give them. 


“The great-grandfather of these young 
men, Philip Philips Wefayacone, was, 
owing to his piety and upright character, 
as well as to his great family influence 
among the Cingalese, in the year 1744, 
appointed, by the then Dutch Governor of 
these settlements, Maha Modliar, or Chief 
of the whole of the Cingalese inhabitants. 


“ The Dutch Government, as the highest 
mark of respect which they could shew the 
family of this person, and as the best 
means of associating with those who pro- 
fessed Christianity on this island all the in- 
fluence and authority which his relations 
and connections possessed among his coun- 
trymen, had his eldest son,Henricus Philips, 
educated in Holland, for the church, at the 
public expense ; and, after he had studied 
at one of the Dutci Universities for seven 
yeats, had him ordained and appointed 
from Holland to officiate as one of the 
Dutch clergymen at this place. He, be- 
sles performing for many years all the 
duties of his office with great credit to 
himself and great advantage to his congre- 
gation, corrected the then existing Cinga- 
lese translations of the four Gospels and 
of the Acts of the Apostles ; and himself, 
for the first time, translated into Cingalese 
the rest of the New Testament, and some 
of the books of the Old. 


Christ, Observ, No. 159. 


‘‘This person died, leaving three sons; 
all of whom the Dutch Government, from 
the same policy which I have already men- 
tioned, caused to be educated for the church 
at the public expense: the eldest, at the 
seminary at Columbo ; the second and third, 
at the University in Holland. The third 
son died in Holland, afier having officiated 
as a Clergyman in that country for some 
time. The eldest son died at Columbo, 
after having officiated for many years as 
one of the clergymen of the place. The 
second son, after he had been ordained in 
Holland, returned to this island in 1790, 
and died here a few years ago, leaving be- 
hind him the translations which he had 
made, with great care and trouble, of many 
of the books of the Old Testament, which 
have never yet been published, but which 
I am now endeavouring to collect for publi- 
cation. Petrus Hermanus Gerardus Philips, 
one of the two young men whom I have 
selected, is the eldest son of this gentle- 
man ; and John Gerard Pevera Appohamy, 
the other, is a cousin of his. 


“ Approving as I do of the policy of the 
Dutch, in as far as it relates to their mode 
of propagating Christianity among the na- 
tives, and wishing to shew the natives that 
I thought the same system should be pur- 
sued by the English, I anxiously seized tire 
opportunity which the Resolution of the 
Society afforded me of manifesting my 
respect for a family which had been distin- 
guished, for the last sixty years, by the 
number of able and respectable men be- 
longing to it, who had most materially as- 
sisted the cause of Christianity among the 
people of this island ; and I according|v felt 
great pleasure in being able, from a con- 
viction of the merits of the two young men 
whom I have mentioned, to select from that 
family the persons who are to receive so 
marked an honour as that of being educat- 
ed and ordained under the care and pa- 
tronage of so distinguished a Society. 


“ Having mentioned the subject to Gene- 
ral Brownrigg, our present Governor, he 
has agreed, on behalf of Government, to 
pay the expense of the voyage of the young 
men to England ; and [therefore expect that 
they willleave this for England either in 
October or January next. 


‘I cannot conciude without informing 
you of my views with respect to that part 
of your letter to me, in which you suggest 
that if a Society could be organised in 
Ceylon, as an auxiliary te yeur Chueh 
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[ March ‘ 


Missionary Society, it would tend greatly the aid of the natives themselves in the 


to further your wishes and plans. 1 have 
read with great attention the plan, contain- 
ed inthe first Number of the Missionary 
Register, of Church Missionary Associa- 
tions; and intend to propose to such of the 
persons here as are likely to agree with me 
upon the subject, to have a Church Mis- 
sionary Association at Columbo, with sub- 
ordinate Associations of the same descrip- 
tion at Jaffna, Galle, and Trincomalee, 
which are the principal British stations on 
ihis island: and, with the view of procuring 


measure, I mean further to propose . that 
each of the principal castes among them 
should also form, for the same Purposes, 
subordinate Associations: and, that they 
may be fully acquainted with the nature of 
the plan, I have directed the first Number 
of the Register to be immediately trans. 
lated into Cingaiese, Tamul, Dutch, and 
Portuguese, which are the languages that 
are the most generally understood through. 
out these settiements. 
. ‘Ss ALEXANDER JOHNSTON.” 


CP The want of space is the only apology we have to plead for the delay of much other in. 
teresting intelligence which has reached us during this month. It is one of the pri. 
wvileges of our own days that the march of Religion is too rapid for works like ou; 


own to keep pace with it. 


VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


No month, perhaps, since the commence- 
ment of our historical career, has been 
more prolific of events of high civil and 
political interest than the present. The 
metropolis of our own country has, on a 
sudden become the scene of riot, and even 
of bloodshed; and that of a neighbouring 
country has witnessed the transter of its 
crown trom the brow of the lawful sovereign 
to that of an usurper, without a struggle, 
nay, without the slightest attempt to resist 
the progress of this portentous revolution. 


Such are the awful changes by which it 
pleases God to teach us the instability of 
human things—to baffle the calculations of 
worldly policy—to convince us that our 
wisdom is rather to look to present duties 
than to future contingencies—to instruct us 
in lessons taught also by our immortal 
bard— 


‘‘ What thou livest, live well ; 
And leave the rest to Heaven.” 


There is certainly a peculiarity in the 
features of our own times. Heretofore it 
was chiefly in barbarous states that changes 
were rapidiy accomplished. But now, the 


same principle of sudden growth or sub- 
version seems to have manifested itself in 
the oldest and most organised governments, 
Inthe midst of domestic peace we find 
ourselves suddenly in a state of commotion. 





We lie down upon our beds with a Bourbon 
on the throne of his fathers :—we awake, 
and find him a fugitive in a strange land, 
and his seat filled by the very man whi had 
been driven from it not a year before, and 
who was thought to be for ever stripped of 
the capacity of disturbing its repose — Such 
are the calculations of the short-sighted 
politicians of this world! In less than three 
weeks, the work of the congregated hosts 
of Europe, and the work also of its congre- 
gated monarchs and statesmen, is rendered 
unavailing by a single individual ; to-day an 
exile in his little island, to-morrow the 
monarch of France. In such an age, the 
mind ought surely to sit peculiarly loose to 
all worldly interests and objects, and to 
seek its peace and welfare in Him whows 
““thesame yesterday, to-day, and for ever.” 


But we shail proceed to give a brief ac- 
count, first, of our internal disturbances, 
and secondly of the occurrences in France. 


And, first, as to the Corn Bill,—It was 
scarcely to be hoped that any bill which re- 
spected the staple of life should be discuss- 
ed without exciting some degree of popular 
ferment. But when that bill was designed 
to carry into effect a measure, the apparent 
tendency of which was to increase the 
actual price of bread; which was to be 
protected and arranged by men having 
generally a large interest in the value 
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of land; and which was to be ‘discussed 
and carried at a period in which the people 
were expecting, by the cessation of war, a 
restoration to a state of comparative ease— 
it was scarcely possible that the voice of 
the people should not be heard; and that 
some more weighty arguments than the 
mere flounshes of rhetoric sbould not be 
addressed to our national representatives. 
The tide of tumult, however, rose more 
rapidly and furiously than was expected. 
It appears, indeed, to have found some of 
our civil sentmels asleep upon their posts. 
That the confusion should so suddenly van- 
ish when the constituted authorities began 
really to act, amounts to a presumption that 
at first they did not act with becommng 
vizour. In consequence of this, the houses 
of some of the King’s Ministers, together 
with those of various individuals who sup- 
parted, or were supposed to support, the 
Corn Bill, have had to sustain the storm of 
popular indignation, And, if the opinions 
of men could be changed as easily as win. 
dows are broken, we should probably have 
hecome one of the most unanimous nations 
inthe world. But the Houses of Parlia- 
ment have acted with the dignity which 
might have been expected from them — 
Tiey have yielded nothing to the violence 
of their angry countrymen, and have, 
whether wisely or not, yet, at least, caimly 
and deliberately, and by immense majori- 
ties, maintained their own judgment in de- 
fiance of the opinion of their electors. 


It appears to us, looking at this vast sub- 
ject, “through the loop holes of our re- 
treat,” that both parties have been, as to 
some points, a little mistaken in their poli- 
cy—some of the opposers of the Corn Bill, 
innot admitting the necessity of this, or 
some analugous bill, for the protection of 
agriculture ; its advocates, in not shewing 
alittle more deference to the numerous ap- 
plications of the people ; and both, perhaps, 
innol agreeing to such a mean between a 
very high protecting price and no protect- 
ing price at all, as might have at the same 
time secured the interests of the landhoider 
and satisfied the wishes of the people. 


But whilst we thus venture to animadvert 
on some things in the proceedings of both 
parties, we also find much to admire. It 
isimpossible, for instance, not to admire 
the promptitude and decision with which 
the opponents of the bill took part with 
the Government against the lawless mob 
‘hich would contro! the deliberations ‘of 
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the Legislature. And it is equally impos- 
sible not to applaud the dignity and courage 
of those parliamentary supporters of the 
Bill, whose voices have been heard, amidst 
the din of riot and insubordination, quietly 
defending the principles they deemed it 
right to maintain. 


Our surprise, we will own, throughout 
the whole of the struggle has been, that so 
little doubt should have been expressed by 
efther party as to the course to be pursued, 
We confess, that we have found innumera- 
ble obstacles to the formation of a clear 
and decisive judgment upon the questicn ; 
and, if we have come to any decision, it 
is this—that some such bill was necessary 
—but that perhaps a little more delay and 
investigation were due to the supplications 
of so large a number of petitioners ; and 
that a protecting price of 72 shillings would 
have been better suited to the conflicting 
interests of the country than that which 
has been adopted.—The grand argument, 
we conceive, in favour of the bill, is the ex- 
pediency of securing a tolerably regular 
price and fair market to the cultivator ; and 
this, perhaps, is to be done only by yielding 
to him a species of protection granted to 
almost every other class in the community. 
Nor can it be denied that if a tolerably 
moderate and regular price of corn could 
have been secured by the measure, every 
class of society would be benefited equal- 
ly with the cultivator, 


But then, on the other hand, let us con- 
sider for a moment the actual influence of 
ai importing system on the welfare of the 
country. Under an exporting system, it ap- 
pears, that the population of England and 
Wales decreased in the first ten years of 
the last century, 275,000 souls. On the 
contrary, under an importing system, the 
population increased in the first ten years 
of this century, 1,320,000 souls. Look 
next at the wealth of the country. It is 
true, that, in the 21 years beginning in 
1792, we imported to the amount of 58 
millions, sterling. But then the exports 
from Great Britain in the single year, be- 
ginning Jan. 5, 1811, were 63,300,451 in 
value. Next let us look, for a moment, at 
the effect of an importing system, even up- 
on the agricultural interests of the country, 
and here it will be admitted that the farmer 
has been growing rich ; that rents have very 
greatly improved: and, which is a singular 
fact, that, in five years, beginning in 1808, 
the number of enclosure bills, (which are no- 
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bad measure of the agricultural spirit) 
has amounted to 592.—But we quit a sub- 
ject on which, if any error has been com- 
mitted, we confidently expect, through the 
mercy of God, 2 correction from the wis- 
dom of Parliament, in order to advert to 
one, which, alas! not Parliament, but the 
sword, as we fear, must decide. 


On the 26th of February, Bonaparte quit- 
ted Elba, in four vessels, with about 900 
men; and, escaping all the cruisers, both 
French and English, landed on the Ist inst, 
in the Gulf of Juan, near Antibes. The 
garrison of Antibes appears to have refus- 
ed to receive him; but, with this single 
exception, he pursued an unresisted and 
indeed almost triumphant course to Paris. 
He proceeded from the Gulf of Juan 
through Cannes, Bareme, Digne, and Gap, 
to Grenobie. Here was the first semblance 
of opposition: a body of men had advance- 
ed apparently to arrest his progress. He 
alighted and approached them, was instant- 
ly recognised, and received with an enthu- 
siastic shout of Vive l’Empereur! He ad- 
vanced to Grenoble, where the garrison and 
the population joined in the same shout; 
and at 10 o’clock of the night of the 7th, he 
was master of Grenoble, and of its maga- 
zines, and had added upwards of 6000 re- 
gular troops to his little army, 


From Grenoble he proceeded, by forced 
marches, .o Lyons, which he reached by 
nine o’clock of the 10th. The Count d’Ar- 
tois had made cvery exertion to secure the 
troops of this garrison, but in vain. He 
was obliged to withdraw, and Bonaparte 
made his entry into the second city of 
France with scarcely an attendant, and was 
received with the mingled acclamations of 
the soldiery and people. After remaining 
two days at Lyans, he pursued his march 
to the capital; atevery step recciving fresh 
proofs that his return was acceptabie to the 
armies, and even to the people of France. 
He reached Fontainbleau early in the morn- 
ing of the 20th. Learning, soon after, that 
Louis XVIII. had quitted Paris the day be- 
fore, he set off for that city, and entered 
the palace of the Thuilleries at nine the 
same evening. 


The French government first heard af 
the landing of Bonaparte on the 5th instant. 
They appear to have adopted every means 
in their power of arresting his progress ; 
but al! means were unavailing. ‘The sol- 
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diery, and even the superior officers, with 
avery few exceptions, were all eager for 
the restoration of a chief, whose crimes 
they appear to have merged in the hope of 
his avenging their past defeats, and reyiving 
the military glory of France. They no 
sooner approached Bonaparte than their 
defection instantly followed. And the very 
army which had been prepared at Paris to 
overwhelm him, together with the whole of 
the national guard,the only military body on 
which the slightest reliance could be piace. 
ed, laid down their arms as soon as he ap. 
peared, and hailed him with the loudest 
bursts of exultation. 


Louis XVIII. continued at his post while 
there remained the faintest hope of saving 
France. But the treachery of one army 
and commander after another,even of those, 
as Ney, who had most strongly professed 
their attachment to him; and the manifest 
state of public feeling in Paris, and in all 
the provinces through which Bonaparte 
had passed, left no room at length for hesi- 
tation. He quitted Paris on the 19th, and 
proceeded to Flanders, followed by a small 
body of troops; his intention being evi- 
dently to unite himself to the allied armies 
which still hover on the borders of France. 
What course they will pursue, it ts impos- 
sible, as vet, to say; but the probability is, 
that Bonaparte will leave them. no alterna- 
tive, and that he will, without delay, make 
an effort to re-annex Belgium to France— 
If so, the war is at once re-kindled, and 
the united armies of Europe will have once 
more to contend with this military adven- 
turer for the peace and frcedom of the 
vorld. The Duke of Wellington is said 
to have been appointed generalissimo.of all 
the allied armies. 


From the moment Bonaparte entered 
France, he distributed proclamations which 
were most insidiously adapted to promote 
his own views both with the soldiery and 
the lower classes of the people ; and we 
have little doubt that these proclamations 
have had a mighty influence. We must 
look, however, to a higher Source for the 
real cause of this fearful change. The 
Almighty has his own purposes to answet 
by the dispensation ; and we await with awe 
and trembling, but not without hope, thei 
development. 


Bonaparte, since his return to France, 
has not been slow or sparing in the 
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work of overthrowing all that had been 
done in his absence, He has abrogated the 
constitutional charter ; dissolved the two le- 
islative chambers ; banished from France, 
before the 28th inst. all emigrants returned 
during his abdication, who, if found linger. 
ing beyond that time, will be punished with 
death; stript of their military rank those 
who have entered the service during the 
same period; suppressed the household 
troops and Swiss guards; annulled thé 
orders of St. Louis, St. Michael, and the 
Holy Ghost ; sequestrated the private pro- 
perty of the Bourbons, with the unsold do- 
mains that were restored to the former 
possessors ; prohibited the titles of the 
ancient noblesse ; and reared again the tri. 
colonred flag and cockade, in place of 
the royal flug and cockade. Among the 
ministers he has named, are Dav-ust, 
Savary, Fouche, Carnot, Cambaceres, and 
Caulincourt. 


In these awful circumstances, but one 
feelug, we should conceive, can fill the 
breast of any honest, wise, or benevolent 
man—and but one prayer can arise from 
every corner of the civilized world. With 
Bonaparte on the throne of France Europe 
cannot have the smallest security for peace, 
and we fear must continue to be a great 
military commonwealth. The prospect is 
truly tremendous, whether we look to the 
renewed visitations of war with all its at- 
tendant calamities ; to the increase of our 
own financial difficulties; or to the moral 
evils which may be anticipated. May the 
Almighty avert them !— We will, however, 
freely confess, that we are less astonished 
than grieved at the present state of things. 
Many reports had indeed reached us of 
the most ominous nature to the Bourbon 
interest; and it was evident that the state 
of public feeling in France was very unfa- 
vourable to the continuance of their tran- 
quil reign. But what chiefly pressed upon 
our minds, was the doubt whether the 
dreadful inflictions which France and Eu- 
rope had sustained, had produced their in- 
tended effect in the progress of truth and 
holiness.—What are the grarftl moral les- 
sons which the world has derived from the 
unexpected close of the late contest, and 
from the calamitous struggles which pre- 
ceded it?) What higher and better princi- 
ple has discovered itself in the late Con- 
gress at Vienna? What acceleration is 
given to the march of piety and justice ? 
What new and important truth is recog- 
‘ised by the nations, so long afflicted, and 
*9 providentially rescued? If still some of 
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the sovereigns of Europe can endure the 
slavery of millions of human beings—can 
some of them even partake in a traffic in 
blood, and in the devastation of a whole 
quarter of the globe ;*—if in one place we 
see the extinguished fires of the Inquisition 
again kindled; in another, the most de- 
moralizing institutions revived and cherish- 
ed; ina third, the exploded mummery of 
the papal superstition restored ;—if, in ad- 
dition to this, there has been on the part of 
the allied monarchs any violation of plight- 
ed faith, or any deliberate deviation from 
the higb principles avowed in the face of 
Europe, then, we must say, that, much as 
the soil has been ploughed by the share 
of adversity, the proper harvest has not 
sprung up on it. Nor do we expect to see 
peace resume its permanent empire in the 
world, till the powers of the world display, 


to a greater extent, adisposition to employ 


that peace for the best purposes. If we 
have been stricken in vain, we probably 
shall be stricken more deeply.—It certainly 
is no small consolation to ourselves, that 
the troubled waves do not appear to have 
rolled over this country without leaving at 
least some precious deposit behind them. 
Perhaps during no period of our history 
have more important advances been made 
in the persuits of religion and benevolence, 
than during the last 20 years The aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade, the vast extension 





* Lord Castlereagh stated in the House 
of Commons, that the following was the 
agreement effected at Congress, on the 
subject of the Slave Trade :—France ad- 
hered to it for the five years specified in 
the treaty of Paris, but had agreed to ex- 
empt a portion of Northern Africa, not yet 
very precisely defined, from its ravages. 
Portugal agreed to abolish the Slave Trade 
on the coast north of the Equator; and 
both Portugal and Spain engaged to abolish 
it entirely at the end of eight years. Spain, 
moreover, consented to limit her Slave 
Trade to an extent of ten degrees of lati- 
tude; but had unfortunately selected ten 
degrees north of the Equator, the very 
space where England had begun the work 
of civilization, where Portugal had abolish- 
ed, and France was inclined to abolish, the 
trade. Lord Castlereagh, however, was of 
opinion that she would exchange this space 
for ten degrees south of the line. Spain 
also engaged that her flag should not be 
employed to protect any Slave Trade not 
bona fide Spanish. 
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of education, the creation of the Bible So- 
ciety, the general increase of Christian 
light, the gift of the Gospel to India, are 
all events cotemporaneous with the war, 
and are go many evidences, we trust, that 
we have not been scourged in vain. These 
are better arches of triumph and safety 
than those built with the bones, and ce- 
mented with the blood, of our feliow-crea- 
tures. These, we hope and pray, should 
the storm again arise, and launch the flashes 
of Almighty vengeance on a guiltv world, 
will arrest the lightnings in their course, 
and conduct them innoxious to the ground. 
In the mean time, let the priest at his altar, 


Claudius Buchanan. { March, 
and every private man in his hours of re. 
tirement with his God, call for mercy upon 
a sinful world—and endeavour to avert the 
wrath of Heaven, by presenting to it, jn 
his own country and family at least, a 
scene of national and domestic piety and 
love. 


We are happy, amid these melancholy 
events, and still more melancholy fore. 
bodings, to announce that the Treaty of 
Peace with the United States of America 
has been ratified. We sincerely rejoice 
that we are again at one with these our 
brethren. 


—--—+ 


OBITUARY. 


THE REV. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D.D. 


Amone the friends of religion and 
benevoience who were assembled 
around the grave of the late rever. 
ed Henry Thornton, was CLAupivUs 
Bucuanan. And those who know any 
thing of the history of Dr. Buchanan 
—of his peculiar obligations to that 
distinguished man—of his Just ap- 
preciation of virtue and talent, may 
believe that no man shed more sin- 
cere tears over that lamented grave 
than himself. It may well be believ. 
ed that he then felt, as he seemed to 
feel, in common with a multitude of 
other persons, another of those tles 
destroyed by which he had been 
fastened to the world. It has pleased 
God that he should not long survive 
to lament over his friend; but that 
he should be removed almost contem- 
poraneously with him to “arise” at 
once as his witness at the bar of 
Heaven, and “call him blessed.” 
Those whose hearts are as deeply 
affected with these events as our own, 
will, perhaps, find the same melan- 
choly satisfaction which we have felt 
in contemplating the re-union of 
these, in all essential points, kindred 
spirits in regions where change and 
separation are unknown. 

It is by ne means our intention to 


enter at large upon the history of Dr. 
Buchanan’s life and death; as we 
trust that such a history will be given 
by others better qualified to discharge 
so important atask. We should feel, 
however, very deficient in our duty 
to the numerous sorrowing readers of 
this work, if we left such an event as 
his death unnoticed. 

Dr. Buchanan died suddenly, on 
the 9th of February, 1815, at the vil- 
lage of Broxbourne, whither he had 
retired, in order to superintend the 
printing of an edition of the Syriac 
Scriptures. Alihough his age was 
not such as to have filled his friends 
with any apprehension of his dissolu- 
tion, as he was only 48 years old; yet 
those who had observed the rapid 
march of disease in his constitution, 
could not have expected that his 
life would be long continued. He 
brcught from India a Constitution 
debilitated by a life of strenuous ex- 
ertion in an unfavourable climate. 
And, since his return, his frame 
had sustained more than one at- 
tack which might have been thought 
likely to destroy even that of a 
stronger man. Still, in this re- 
duced state, such was the preva: 
lence of mind over body, of prin 
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ciple over the languor of disease and 
decre pitude, that, till almost the hour 
of his deatos he was employed rarely 
jess than nine hours daily In prepar- 
ing for the press a Syriac copy of the 
Scripiures—a copy designed for the 
especial use of a large body of na- 
ive Christians in India whom he 
himself had visited, and in whose 
fate he was deeply interested. When 
we consider the motives by which he 
was influenced, the principle on 
which he acted, the integrity and 
vigour with which he carried that 
principle into effect—the contest, 
even to his dying moment, with all 
that is usually supposed to warrant 
repose and self-indulgence—may we 
not confidently say, “ Blessed is that 
servant whom his Lord, when he 
cometh, shall find so doing :”? 

It need scarcely be added, that the 
zeal of Dr. Buchanan had been main- 
ly directed to the conversion of the 
natives of India. Inna very long 
time after he had planted his feet 
upon that burning soil, he seems to 
have felt himself called to plead the 
cause of that benighted country. For 
a certain time his exertions were 
chiefly confined to the sphere in 
which he moved in India, But at 
length he deemed it right to endea- 
vour to draw the attention of his 
countrymen in Europe, to the state 
ofthe East. And, by the wide cir- 
culation of important and indisputable 
documents; by the offer of magnifi- 
cent prizes, for essays, poems, and 
sermons, to the Universities of Eng- 
land and Scotland; by the strenuous 
cxercise of his personal influence 
with many who loved and respected 
him; he. certainly became a means, 
in the hand of Providence, of stimu- 
lating the nation to exertions for ihe 
instruction of the East, more wortity 
of its Character and of the religion of 
Christ, If the present state of 
pinion in this country be compared 
With its state when Dr. Buchanan 
“Nered upon these labours—if its 
“oudition when litthe was to be 
‘card but the half-suppressed wishes 


and prayers of a few pious and ob- 
scure men, be contrasted with that 
in which the tables of Parliament 
were groaning with petitions, and 
with peutions no Sooner heard than 
granted—we cannot but thank God 
who “ put it into his heart” to en- 
gare in this great work, and pro- 
tracted his life till, at least, greater 
facilitics were obtained for its com- 
pletion. In our gratitude to living 
champions of this cause, let us not 
forget who was ever foremost in the 
ranks of our successfui warfare :—it 
was Claudius Buchanan. He may 
be said to have marched in the front 
of this Eastern crusade.—He in- 
structed us also in what we cannot 
but deem the best means of securing 
the conquests which may be made 
by Christianity in the East, viz. the 
placing of the conquests of church- 
men under the wing of the mother 
church—that wing under which piety 
and virtue have found a refuge for 
so many generations. We conclude 
with expressing a devout wish and 
prayer, that the labours of Dr. Bu- 
chanan may not fail of their conse- 
quences, by any negligence in those 
who survive him. It is for those 
to whom God has given health and 
strength, to stand in the breach 
which his death has occasioned. It 
is for them to sow the seed, now 
that he has prepared the soil. It is 
for them, as he has done, to travel 
through good report and evil report; 
to pray, to toil, to sacrifice for the 


salvation of uncounted millions of 


human creatures. It is for us all 
to consider his death as a fresh 
stimulus to active exertion. If our 
benevolence should slumber, if our 
zeal should be paralized, let us call 
to mind his labours, offer new and 
more anxious supplication for the 
ussistance of Heaven, and solemnly 
engage that we will, by the mercy 
of God, live and die soldiers in the 
same cause for which he lived and 
died. 

Small was the preparation by which 
this servant of God was summoned 
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to his rest. On the evening of the had been twice married; and survived 
9th of February, he complained of both his wives. By his first lady he 
indisposition ; and during the same has left two daughters—-may the 
night he died, even before his medi- God of their father bless and prosper 
cal attendant could reach him.—He them ! 


-_——— 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. W.; T. S.; An Oxtv Fe.ttow (in part); THe Bookx or Homi ies, will be in. 
serted. 


VeraXx has been received, and, notwithstanding the want of courtesy with which inser. 
tion is desired, will also be inserted. 


Tueocnis; B. K.; A WorcesrersHire CLerGyMAN; E. A.; TALMiIvon; D.E; 
have been received, and are under consideration. 


M A. B. is not wanting in ingenuity; but we doubt the expediency of the plan he 
proposes. 


The recommendation of E. B. has always great weight with us; but the paper to which 
he reters is not likely, we think, to excite general interest. 


The paper of R.S. T. is returned to Mr. Hatchard. We beg to thank him for his com. 
munication, but shrink from the endless discussion to which it would lead. 


We trust that the heterodox sentiments of a self-called TrRinrrartaw do not warrant 
the sort of deceit practised upon his title-page. Our orthodox opinions strongly 
condemn it. 


We should recommend to Aw Inquirer a private communication with the respectable 
author to whom he refers. The subject of his inquiry is important. 


J. R. is much mistaken in conceiving that “ any thing invidious” prevails in our feelings 
towards any kindred periodical work. But, on the same principle that we should not 
knowingly insert a Review or an Essay which had appeared in other publications, we 
feel it right, though with gratitude for the author’s kind intentions towards us, to de- 
cline inserting the communication of J. R. Itis returnedto Mr. Hatchard. 


We shall be happy, if possible, to attend to the request of T. S. 


We beg to remind Jouy, that Milner’s Ecclesiastical History is in the hands of most o! 


our readers. 
We refer our Lancashire Correspondent, T. S., to the reply given above to E, B. 


It may serve as areply to more than one of our Correspondents, that we are not answer: 
able for the language employed upon our blue covers. 


We beg to suggest to Oudes that an honest statement of the change of opinion of which 
he speaks, would probably lead the parties to the conclusion most to be desired. 


We shall be glad to know that W.S. thinks we have benefited by his observations. we 
receive, however, many communications of the mast opposite complexion. 


The Secretary of the Socicty for Poor Pious Clergy is the Rev. Mr. Goode, St. Ann’: 
Blackfriars, London, 





























